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Proper Women 


Introduction 


é é | wouldn't live in this country for a second if it wasn’t for my 
girls,” Marva told me as she recounted her decision to leave 
Canada, where she had lived for nearly two decades, to take on 

her current position in Tehran as the codirector of ALLY,’ a nongov- 

ernmental organization (NGO) seeking to empower young, margin- 
alized women. She had decided to return to Iran with the conviction 
that she could play an important role in the unfortunate lives of the 
impoverished and exploited young women who had found refuge and 
hope at ALLY and its women’s empowerment program. Marva's con- 
fident wittiness and commanding presence solidified her reputation 
as the mama bear of the organization. As I shadowed her during the 
first day of my fieldwork, I noticed the close bond she shared with many 
of the young women, who greeted her with funny anecdotes, random 
hugs, and spontaneous smiles. Shadowing Marva also meant hastily 
moving between the two buildings of ALLY, attending multiple meet- 
ings, and watching her get on and off the phone every few minutes to 
manage the crises she faced daily. That day, I watched Marva navigate 
the unexpected and growing conflicts among the staff, particularly over 
the recent performances of The Vagina Monologues that some work- 
ers were resisting as culturally alien. I noticed her compassion for and 
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frustration with the young teenage women in the organization’s dor- 
mitory whose history of trauma had complicated their relationships 
with the staff as well as her fears about the court hearing of one the 
clients accused of adultery following her sexual assault, which had 
kept everyone on their toes. “This is a labor of love. You get tired, you 
get disappointed, but you come back the next day full of energy, ready 
to do it all over again,” Marva told me with an exasperated yet hope- 
ful tone. 

After along, hot, and chaotic day, Marva was finally free to sit down 
with me for a chat and a short break. Before heading up to her office 
on the third floor, I noticed a wall covered with the pictures of young 
children and heard the sound of aws and ohs as young women gath- 
ered to look back and forth at the pictures and the faces of their teach- 
ers. Acknowledging my curiosity with a smile, Marva signaled for me 
to follow her upstairs, where I knew she would tell me more about the 
wall that had sparked everyone’s interest. When we reached the third 
floor, Marva dropped the headscarf from her head while airing her 
clothes, hoping for a breeze from the room’s open window. She made 
us coffee and asked me to join her on the small balcony adjacent to 
her office, where small plants decorated her humble resting spot. The 
anonymous baby pictures on the wall belonged to the staff and clients, 
and the guessing game of which picture belonged to whom had been 
Marva’s idea, she told me as she lit a cigarette and offered me one. See- 
ing their teachers, social workers, psychologists, managing directors, 
and fellow clients as children, Marva thought, could help “bring ev- 
eryone closer and ease the tensions.” That day, I had not understood 
Marva’s reference to the tensions in need of remedy, but only a few weeks 
of my ethnographic study would reveal the complexity of staff/client 
relationships. While I could tell that the clients felt love and gratitude 
toward the organization’s staff, observing the class dynamics and spend- 
ing alone time with them had shown me the other side of this relation- 
ship—the marginalized clients’ growing critique of the privileged views 
of the middle-class staff, who they did not believe understood the mul- 
tifaceted challenges of the poverty and ethnic marginalization they 
endured. 

Marvas desire for reconnection was reflected in her game, which 
demanded acknowledging the child inside, an image seemingly free 
of the divisive markers of social class and status. But after seeing the 
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wall covered by the staff’s pictures and not that of the clients, Marva 
had realized the game had proven “insensitive.” She had not consid- 
ered, up until then, that many of the impoverished, refugee, or orphaned 
young women simply did not have a picture of their childhood. “It’s 
a constant struggle,” Marva told me, acknowledging the importance 
of being self-reflexive in spaces like ALLY. Sitting on the balcony floor, 
Marva pointed to Paulo Freire’s Pedagogy of the Oppressed, the book 
she said she was trying to find time to get through. She opened up about 
the challenges of figuring out how to respond to clients’ complaints, 
how to manage growing conflicts between the staff, and how to incor- 
porate clients’ voices in the program when she did not agree with them. 

It was a struggle to manage the competing worldviews, unexpect- 
ed grievances, and unintended consequences of a growing program 
with limited resources. ALLY’s women’s empowerment program was 
developed by a group of highly educated Iranian administrators who 
lived or had previously lived in Europe or North America. The pro- 
gram implementation was carried out by a more locally grounded mid- 
dle-class staff who served young, impoverished ethnic-minority and 
many Afghan refugee women whose definition of empowerment did 
not always align with that of the administrators or the staff. It soon 
became clear to me that many tensions at ALLY reflected the different 
subjectivities of the cosmopolitan administrators, middle-class staff, 
and impoverished clients, whose varying class, ethnic, and national 
identities had shaped their understandings of oppression and justice. 

ALLY struggled not only with its contentious internal dynamics 
but also with the challenges of running a feminist project in Iran, where 
the government has long been hostile to feminist initiatives and articu- 
lations of women’s rights outside the government-sanctioned Islamic 
framework. Asa liberal and secular women’s empowerment program 
centered on gender equality and sexual self-determination, ALLY’s pro- 
gram encountered a plethora of challenges in its advocacy. These chal- 
lenges reflected the contentious and politicized character of feminist 
activism in Iran, the association of feminism with Westernization, the 
entanglement of the discourses of progress with class politics, and a 
societal desire for engaging in the culturally authentic reform witnessed 
in many postcolonial nations. 

While I had initially chosen the organization simply as a fieldwork 
site where I could gain access to marginalized women, soon ALLY be- 
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came more than a recruiting site for my research project. Fairly early, 
I began to see the organization itself as a unique and productive space 
for examining the intersectional inequality lived by its impoverished 
ethnic-minority noncitizen clients and the need for political intersec- 
tionality as manifested within the program’s content and internal dy- 
namics. ALLY, in fact, offered an ideal context to observe how differ- 
ent ideas concerning zan-e tavanmand (an empowered woman), the 
role of religion in women’s subordination or emancipation, and the 
importance of individual autonomy and sexual self-determination for 
women’s empowerment are negotiated by women and men of varying 
class, ethnic, and national backgrounds. Ally was a site of contestation 
on which various battles about feminism and progress were fought. 

My curiosity about the workings of this NGO stemmed from the 
limitations I had noticed in previous studies on women’s lives in Iran 
that examined either the patriarchal policies of the Islamic government 
or the heroic defiance of women’s rights activists in the face of state 
repression. This limitation has left open the question of how women 
of varying class and ethnic backgrounds, with different ties to the glob- 
al stage, develop and contest feminist discourses. While political Is- 
lam and a lack of political opportunities have captured the attention 
of most studies on gender advocacy in Iran, it is imperative to study 
feminist activism in relation to class and ethnic politics and activists’ 
transnational connections. Previous studies have shown the role of mid- 
dle-class and elite women in shaping the feminist discourses of the 
nineteenth and twentieth century in the Middle East as well as the prob- 
lematic narratives of progress and emancipation that reinforced elite 
women’s higher social status vis-a-vis other women (see Abu-Lughod 
1998). Many studies on feminist activism, however, have failed to con- 
sider the voices of non-elite women and their role in the development 
and the contestation of feminist discourses. While it is important to 
appreciate the courage and vision of cosmopolitan middle-class fem- 
inists, it is critical to examine how their feminist projects entangle with 
class and ethnic politics and imperialist discourses to produce subju- 
gating effects. 

Examining feminist advocacy through this lens can answer impor- 
tant questions concerning how “women’s empowerment” is imagined 
and how efforts to empower women are received: Why do well-inten- 
tioned efforts to “empower” marginalized women fail to gain purchase 
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among the intended beneficiaries, even when such programs are for- 
mulated and implemented by local women? In any given context, whose 
voice dominates debates about gender oppression, and how does their 
involvement consolidate class projects and identities? How do ideas 
and practices considered modern and progressive and taken up by the 
local elite usher in emancipation while facilitating other social hier- 
archies? 

Women-led NGOs and empowerment programs across the world 
grapple with similar questions and contentious dynamics, especially 
as they seek transnational connections and solidarities. The dualism 
of local versus Western feminisms has erased the heterogeneity of lo- 
cal subjectivities and has failed to capture the complex relationship 
between gender, class, and power. Moving beyond these simplistic con- 
ceptual frameworks requires asking different questions regarding 
women’s empowerment—questions that consider the unequal social 
and economic standing of cosmopolitan NGO activists and their mar- 
ginalized service recipients. These complexities demand that we ex- 
amine gender politics alongside the axis of class and the dynamic in- 
terplay between local and Western discourses through which calls for 
“women’s awakening” has been historically shaped. 

In postcolonial contexts where accusations of cultural imperialism 
and counternarratives of cultural authenticity are hard to escape, at- 
tempts to transform women’s lives are characterized as either indig- 
enous or foreign. The East versus West dichotomy has left its mark on 
feminist scholarship when indigenous feminism is seen in stark con- 
trast to Western feminism. However, the origin of feminism cannot 
be found in a culturally pure location untouched by external elements 
(Ahmed 1992; Barden 2005). The link between Western and non-West- 
ern societies has long been assumed to be a one-way process in which 
liberal ideas of emancipation and individual freedom originate in the 
West and are then exported to the rest of the world. This problematic 
narrative assumes that Westerners are the only actors on the global 
stage while ignoring the progress and resistance that lie within non- 
Western societies (Povey 2016). While scholars have studied the mar- 
ginalizing effects of Western feminism, the local efforts have been pre- 
sumed to be free from subjugating assumptions and practices. This 
book challenges the binary of local and global by highlighting the deep 
entanglement of Western discourses of progress with middle-class 
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and ethnic discourses of respectability in Iran as they shape women’s 
empowerment efforts. 


Transnational Feminism as “Justice-Enhancing” Praxis 


Any examination of self-proclaimed feminist interventions and ini- 
tiatives necessitates an assessment of conceptual frameworks tied to 
feminism, particularly the value placed on individualism, autonomy, 
and secularism in hegemonic feminist discourses. The global domi- 
nance of an imperialist, missionary Western feminism has led many 
scholars to formulate transnational feminisms that are anti-imperial- 
ist. The complicity of feminism in imperialist agenda has been exam- 
ined in the context of the U.S. invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq and 
how the feminist framework of women’s liberation from oppressive cul- 
tural and political structures was used to justify the U.S. militaristic 
agenda in the region. The complicity of feminism in imperialism has 
also been discussed in relation to the neoliberal agenda of internation- 
al institutions and transnational corporations that have co-opted fem- 
inism by presenting it in terms of “investing in women.” Neoliberal 
feminism places the responsibility of overcoming poverty and social 
ills on individuals and claims that women’s inclusion in free market 
capitalism is key to their empowerment (Eisenstein 2017). Given the 
complicity of hegemonic feminism in imperialist agenda, how can we 
envision a feminist initiative, activated through transnational connec- 
tions, that does not reproduce imperialism? 

Serene J. Khader (2019b) has argued that key to developing an anti- 
imperialist transnational feminism is separating universalism from 
universalist features that result in imperialism. Since dominant con- 
ceptions of feminism tie this movement to Western liberal values of 
autonomy, equality, and individualism (often dressed as “universal 
human rights”), the challenge is to envision a transnational feminism 
without the kind of universalism that reproduces imperialism. While 
feminism requires normative commitment, Khader argues, the types 
of values that missionary and imperialist feminists embrace (i.e., in- 
dividualism, equality, and anti-traditionalism) are unnecessary for and 
unrelated to feminism. As bell hooks (2000) proposed in Feminist The- 
ory: From Margin to Center, feminism cannot be a fight for the equal- 
ity of men and women but is a movement to end sexist oppression with- 
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out overlooking intersecting systems of oppression such as racism, 
classism, and imperialism. Gender equality without racial and econom- 
ic justice can only deliver equality for white bourgeois women. If we 
define feminism as opposition to sexist oppression and oppression as a 
social system that subordinates one social group to another (Frye 1983), 
then we can articulate a feminism that does not need to be tied to the 
values of autonomy, individuality, or equality. 

Individualism, for instance, is often seen as central to both femi- 
nism and to neoliberal imperialism. Individualism is tied to feminist 
objectives when the subordination of women’s individual interests 
to the needs of their family members, community, and nation is con- 
cerned. Given that women’s value has been historically tied to their rela- 
tion to others, it is argued that women’s liberation can only be achieved 
by embracing individualism and separation from relations that deny 
women’s personhood. Mainstream Western feminisms emphasize a 
type of independence individualism that sees women’s financial in- 
dependence as necessary for their liberation from oppressive gender 
relations. Naila Kabeer (1994), for instance, asserted that women’s abil- 
ity to earn an income reduces their attachment to roles dictated by cus- 
tom. This argument posits that women’s economic independence would 
undo traditionalism and make women count as persons. This under- 
standing of individualism underlies the structure of many women’s 
empowerment programs, which encourage their clients’ economic in- 
dependence through vocational training. 

The necessity of individualism for women’s liberation has been cri- 
tiqued by noting the importance of familial and communal relations 
for women’s well-being. A persuasive argument in American feminist 
political theory is that the liberal value of individuality devalues wom- 
en’s and men’s experiences of dependency and relationship (Jaggar 
1985; Mackenzie and Stoljar 2000). Neoliberalism encourages indi- 
vidualism and defines development as empowering individual wom- 
en, resulting perversely in a “feminization of responsibility” (Chant 
2006, 2008; Khader 2019a). As Khader has argued (2019b), feminist 
assumptions that tie women’s emancipation to their economic inde- 
pendence can be traced back to ideological suppositions that associate 
capitalism with liberation from tradition. 

Anti-traditionalism is another contested feminist value. Secular 
feminism advocates for autonomy through the rejection of the tradi- 
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tional dictates of society. Secular feminists have long argued that loosen- 
ing women’s ties to their culture and religion would allow them to ques- 
tion patriarchal cultural norms as an important step toward ending 
sexist oppression. This approach implies that living by modern West- 
ern cultural norms is the only morally just and ideal scenario for wom- 
en because the West’s association with modernity assumes a lack of 
adherence to traditions and rituals. Women of non-Western cultures, 
meanwhile, are seen as “prisoners” of their inherently patriarchal cul- 
tures. The “imperialist associational damage” of anti-traditionalism 
(Khader 2019b) is evident in how it resorts to constructing non-Western 
cultures as particularly patriarchal and how it justifies imperialist agen- 
da through the imposition of Western cultural norms. By linking sex- 
ism to traditional cultural norms, this feminist perspective ignores 
historical, social, and political contexts as well as transnational struc- 
tural injustices—such as neocolonialism and neoliberalism—that harm 
women. 

The necessity of anti-traditionalism for feminism is often argued 
on the grounds that patriarchal norms are frequently justified with 
claims that they are traditional or religious. Consequently, it is argued 
that secularism and the adoption of a crude comprehensive liberalism 
are the only ways of achieving the feminist goals of ending gender op- 
pression. While scholars such as Saba Mahmood (2005) have argued 
that moral judgments cannot be separated from imperialist concepts 
of progress and backwardness and suggested that we abandon norma- 
tive judgments, Khader (2019b) posits that feminism does have genu- 
ine normative requirements. She argues, however, that anti-traditional 
autonomy (rejecting culture and religion) is not required for feminism. 
While feminism challenges those traditional dictates and practices that 
promote sexist oppression, it is the content of some traditional dic- 
tates that requires opposition and not their source as inherited exter- 
nal dictates. Khader emphasizes that sexism is an effect of social prac- 
tices and that many sexist practices are new (unrelated to traditions) 
and are, in fact, justified on anti-traditionalist grounds. Meanwhile, 
Islamic feminist social movements and other feminist traditions in or- 
ganized religions show that antisexism can be articulated within re- 
ligious and traditionalist frameworks. 

Khader asserts that Western feminists often assume that there is 
a single standard of justice (justice monism) and that this standard is 
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best expressed in Western Enlightenment ideals and particular con- 
ceptions of individualism, choice, and freedom. Khader envisions 
“transnational feminisms as a justice-enhancing praxis that aims at 
reducing or eliminating sexist oppression” (2019b: 7) rather than ad- 
vocating for gender equality or non-traditionalism. She argues for a 
nonideal universalist approach that examines priorities and strategies 
for challenging sexist oppression in their particular contexts. For in- 
stance, complementarian gender systems in which men’s and women’s 
distinct roles are thought to complement each other might not be a 
feminist ideal for those who see women’s liberation in gender equal- 
ity but might be the best option for increasing women’s well-being in 
some contexts. In this perspective, commitment to “justice-enhancing” 
feminist practices serves women more than commitment to some just 
ideal. Feminist activists’ commitment to ideals of sexual self-deter- 
mination and anti-traditionalism as necessary for women’s empower- 
ment, such as I observed at ALLY, at times results in interventions that 
further ostracize and disempower their marginalized clients. Activ- 
ists’ insistence on their feminist ideals in the face of their unintended 
disempowering consequences reveals the global hegemony of a mis- 
sionary feminism rooted in justice monism. 

Khader maintains that developing a transnational anti-imperialist 
feminist approach necessitates the acquisition of rich empirical and 
contextual knowledge and attention to structural injustices. My anal- 
ysis of ALLY and its women’s empowerment program aligns with Khad- 
er’s anti-imperialist normative framework and makes use of her two 
epistemic prescriptions. First, this book makes visible oppressive glob- 
al structures by rejecting culturally reductionist analyses of gender 
that locate non-Western women’s oppression in their culture and re- 
ligion. Second, I bring attention to context to demonstrate that femi- 
nist efforts should be aimed at improving conditions for women’s lives 
rather than meeting some ideal standard of equality or freedom. This 
approach avoids viewing Western moral judgments as objective and 
unmotivated by interests to instead advocate for a kind of moral judg- 
ment that examines issues as political strategies in which choices are 
conditioned and constrained by power relations (McLaren 2021). 

Margaret A. McLaren (2019) and other scholars (Bunch 1995; Petch- 
etsky 2002) have noted the tendency of feminists from the Global 
North to emphasize the (lack of) legal and political rights of women 
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in the Global South while ignoring or minimizing their economic and 
social concerns. Yet women’s well-being is inseparable from their eco- 
nomic and social rights and the transnational structures of neoliberal- 
ism and militarism. A transnational feminist framework (McLaren 
2019) does not isolate sexist oppression from class, caste, racial, ethnic, 
and religious oppression and therefore recognizes the importance of 
intersectionality (Crenshaw 1991) for an anti-imperialist transnational 
feminism. In this view, feminism “is necessarily a struggle to eradicate 
the ideology of domination that permeates Western culture on various 
levels as well as a commitment to reorganizing society so that the self- 
development of people can take precedence over imperialism, econom- 
ic expansion and material desires. ... Feminism as a movement to end 
sexist oppression directs our attention to systems of domination and 
the interrelatedness of sex, race, and class oppression” (hooks 2000: 31). 
This book offers an intersectional and transnational analysis of 
feminism in Iran by bringing multiple fields of study—postcolonial 
feminism, women’s development literature, and Iran’s gender studies— 
in conversation with one another. The convergence of these fields in 
this study reveals an inextricable connection between Iran’s contem- 
porary liberal feminism and the colonial discourses of progress that 
tie anti-traditionalism to women’s liberation. This book delineates the 
challenges faced by well-intentioned activists whose loyalty to feminist 
principles of independence, equality, sexual autonomy, and anti-tra- 
ditionalism complicated their objective of empowering marginalized 
women. Examining Iran’s class and ethnic discourses of respectabil- 
ity alongside hegemonic accounts of “women’s development” reveals 
why empowerment at ALLY was linked to embodying anti-tradition- 
alism in lifestyle and fostering a middle-class habitus in impoverished 
ethnic-minority women. This book demonstrates that, like most fem- 
inist NGOs, ALLY was at once both an agent of class discipline and 
regulation and an empowering and enlightening institution. 


What Lies Ahead 


The title of this book, Proper Women, has two meanings. First, it rep- 
resents the attempts of empowerment programs to cultivate in mar- 
ginalized and impoverished women a sense of propriety defined by 
middle-class discourses of proper mannerism, modes of feeling, pat- 
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terns of speech, and schemes of perception. The cultivation of a middle- 
class habitus (Bourdieu 1990) was seen as an indication of empower- 
ment at ALLY because it allowed inclusion in middle-class spaces and, 
hence, class mobility. Yet, it also constructed the poor as lacking prop- 
er culture, education, and an enlightened perspective necessary for 
emancipation. The other meaning of the title references Giorgio Agam- 
ben’s (1995) theory of biopolitics and the concept of “proper life.” Agam- 
ben (2005: 2) reveals the construction of the figure of homo sacer or 
“bare life” in modern politics that allows the elimination “of entire cat- 
egories of citizens who for some reason cannot be integrated into the 
political system.” These groups of people, rendered as bare life, are aban- 
doned due to the incapacity or unwillingness of the state to regulate or 
police certain types of violence (Pratt 2005). Development and aid pro- 
grams regard bare life as being on the precipice of potentiality—the 
potential to transform into a normative way of living, or what Agam- 
ben calls the “proper life.” Proper Women brings attention to the regula- 
tory discourses that constructed ALLY’s clients as bare life and the orga- 
nization’s efforts to prove the potential of bare life to become proper. 

Chapter 1 offers an overview of ALLY—the different aspects of its 
women’s empowerment program, the feminist sensibilities of the found- 
er and the administrators—and my methodological approach to study- 
ing the organization. Chapter 2 places the stories of the organization's 
clients in the sociopolitical context of Iran and explains the gender, 
class, and ethnic discourses that render their marginalized lives as 
bare life. This chapter provides an overview of the history of the de- 
velopment of feminist discourses in Iran alongside colonial and class 
politics while examining the gender politics of the Islamic govern- 
ment, the immigration policies of the state toward Afghans, and Iran’s 
repressive political climate. I also explain the process of NGO-ization 
in Iran, where, increasingly, issues of collective concern are transformed 
into projects addressed by NGOs like ALLY. 

Chapter 3 offers a transnational feminist analysis of ALLY’s women’s 
empowerment program by revealing the liberal conceptions of choice, 
agency, and anti-traditionalism that shaped its tenets. The adoption 
of a liberal and secular feminist framework that emphasizes women’s 
sexual autonomy and anti-traditionalism had unintended consequenc- 
es for the organization's clients, who reported an increasing sense of 
helplessness. In this chapter, I show how middle-class activists’ lib- 
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eral conception of agency inadvertently erased the agency of the mar- 
ginalized clients, and why their rights-based advocacy did not equip 
the subaltern women with a framework of gender justice that would 
find currency in their communities. The contentious relationship be- 
tween the cosmopolitan and local elite over the practicality of advo- 
cacy for sexual autonomy among marginalized women reveals that 
notions of “foreign” versus “culturally authentic” reform are central 
to feminist debates in Iran and globally circulating “women’s rights 
packages” are always contested in accordance with local norms and 
the dominant definitions of proper cultural progress. 

ALLY’s politics of empowerment refused the isolation and aban- 
donment of bare life by providing marginalized women with a level 
of care that demarcates the potentiality of bare life for becoming “prop- 
er.” Chapter 4 explores this concept and its place within aid/develop- 
ment zones and empowerment programs. ALLY attempted its advo- 
cacy for marginalized women through the framework of capabilities 
rather than rights. The adoption of this framework reveals three in- 
terconnected conditions: The limited political opportunity for rights 
advocacy in Iran, the perceived need to emphasize clients’ capabilities 
to counter stigmatizing discourses, and the staff’s perception of social 
change, which entailed prioritizing gradual cultural change through 
a “critical mass” framework (Oliver, Marwell, and Teixeira 1985). 

Chapter 5 demonstrates how staff prioritized granting clients the 
cultural capital necessary for inclusion in middle-class spaces. This 
chapter reveals the ever-present and less acknowledged discourses of 
class as they shape individuals’ definition of success, position the poor 
(clients) in relation to the economically privileged (staff)—particular- 
ly in terms of “lacking” culture, taste, and social skills—and define 
empowerment as the development of a middle-class identity and cul- 
tural capital in the poor. Given the hegemony of middle-class discours- 
es, the organization directed resources toward cultivating a middle- 
class habitus in impoverished clients through the exploration of various 
hobbies and vocations. Such training required extending the length 
of the program—much to clients’ dissatisfaction. As staff took plea- 
sure and pride in providing marginalized women with artistic and 
intellectual opportunities they saw as empowering, the basic needs, 
vulnerabilities, and susceptibilities of the impoverished women were 
overlooked. 
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Chapters 6 and 7 take us to the world of the impoverished, ethnic- 
minority female clients of ALLY and their responses to the organiza- 
tion’s empowerment program. In Chapter 6, class tensions are explored 
in relation to the middle-class staff’s refusal to acknowledge their priv- 
ileges in a context where the clients insisted on the importance of rec- 
ognizing class as significant to relationships at ALLY and fundamen- 
tal to the employees’ ability to offer proper help. This class tension also 
encompassed clients’ resentment and resistance toward those feminist 
accounts that lacked recognition of the interlocking forces of class, eth- 
nic, and gender marginalization. The staff’s liberal feminism, cultural 
reductionism, and inability to effectively problematize class and eth- 
nic privilege, while frustrating the clients, had the unintended con- 
sequence of nurturing a strong oppositional class consciousness and 
ethnic solidarities among the young women. This chapter reveals that 
the outcomes of women’s empowerment programs should not be stud- 
ied solely in relation to the agenda and objectives set by the adminis- 
trators and the staff; they should also be examined in relation to the 
subjectivities and the agency of service recipients. 

Chapter 7 demonstrates that, despite their clear oppositional class 
and ethnic consciousness, many young women emulated the middle- 
class norms of respectable femininity through their choice of attire, 
demeanor, rhetorical strategies, and lifestyle in order to develop a dig- 
nified habitus in a highly stratified society. Rather than analyzing the 
young women’s trendy and immodest Western-inspired style or their 
premarital sexual practices as a form of resistance against a repressive 
moral order (as previous studies have argued) or as an indication of 
embracing the secular and liberal feminist values advocated at the or- 
ganization (as ALLY’s staff interpreted), I examine these women’s trans- 
formation in appearance and lifestyle as a performance of middle-class 
privilege that could grant them “symbolic economies” (Bettie 2014) 
and facilitate their class mobility. 

In the concluding chapter, I argue for the necessity of a glocal, in- 
tersectional, and anti-imperialist analysis of empowerment by review- 
ing the book’s findings and examining the definitions of power on 
which women’s em(power)ment programs are constructed. I propose 
potential directions for future research and encourage feminist activ- 
ists to consider the advantages of a justice-enhancing practice as op- 
posed to justice monism. 
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client, whispered with frustration to a group of young wom- 

en who were playfully yet quietly arm wrestling on the 
round table around which all were seated. The disapproving glances 
of others conveyed the same message and brought their game to an 
abrupt end. Having just entered the room, I was surprised by the calm, 
serious, and disciplined demeanor of the young women, who often en- 
joyed loud and playful banter. “We are waiting for Ms. Maryam,” Mi- 
noo told me to remind me of their scheduled meeting with the orga- 
nization’s founder and to explain the unusual silence in the room. It 
was clear that the clients took such meetings with Maryam, who trav- 
eled to Iran several times a year, seriously. These meetings were meant 
to allow clients to express freely—without the presence of other staff— 
their grievances, complaints, and ideas for bettering the organization’s 
program. 

I had yet to meet Maryam, with whom I had only exchanged emails 
thus far. Maryam had established the organization in the early 2000s 
and had begun her work in a small house with no official permission 
and with a handful of staff and clients. Residing outside of Iran most 
of her life had not severed Maryam’s strong ties to her home country. 


Lé C ome on, stop it and sit up,” Minoo, a seventeen-year-old 
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Her considerable financial resources and strong networks in the di- 
aspora had allowed her to envision and later establish ALLY as a space 
of refuge for young women who had ended up on the streets, in juve- 
nile detention centers, or in the sex work industry due to poverty, ne- 
glect, and abuse. Social abandonment, according to Maryam, is the root 
cause of the young women’s problems, for there are no legal, social, 
or institutional services accommodating these extremely vulnerable 
women. “The girls who are aasib dide [harmed] and especially those 
girls who have been harmed and are from lower economic classes al- 
most have no place in Iranian people’s minds; they don’t exist in the 
Iranian psyche,’ Maryam told me in an interview about the society 
that has closed its eyes to the experiences of the most marginalized. 
Maryam entered the building with her scarf laying on her shoulders 
rather than her hair; she wore capris pants and a see-through manto'— 
an outfit not even slightly in compliance with the government's require- 
ments of women’s clothing in public. Tall and slender, she exuded au- 
thority and warmth, and her lack of care for the government-imposed 
rules of hejab was a clear indication of her fearless and uncompromis- 
ing attitude toward what she considered her rights as a woman. After 
entering the room, Maryam quickly opened the floor to clients, ask- 
ing them to freely share their thoughts. She took notes of their com- 
plaints about the quality of food prepared at ALLY, about the social 
workers they considered to be unprofessional and a psychologist who 
seemed to encourage clients to get married, and about many more in- 
stances when ALLY and its staff had not met their expectations. Such 
meetings were held periodically for clients to share their suggestions 
and grievances with Maryam or the managing directors of the two 
centers. A desire for self-reflection, self-improvement, and welcoming 
clients’ voices was noticeable, especially as Maryam asked the young 
women to share their ideas for expanding or altering ALLY’s program 
and listened intently and supportively to their suggestions. This inclu- 
sive and democratic approach to organization leadership, however, was 
not always felt as such by clients, some of whom had told me that they 
did not believe anyone was “really listening.” It seemed like Maryam’s 
original plan to run the organization with a nonhierarchical structure 
had faced serious obstacles. “I used to say that this is a democracy, but 
now I tell them that it’s a dictatorship,” Maryam told me as she recount- 
ed all the struggles she faced when she approached management with 
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an “inclusive and democratic” style. As ALLY grew over the years to 
become an official organization serving two hundred young women 
yearly, with two buildings, a dormitory, and seventy staff members, 
it had seemed impossible to incorporate the conflicting ideas of staff 
and clients into the empowerment program. Now, although Maryam 
says that she hears everyone out, she is the one who makes the final 
decisions, especially in those instances where staff and clients’ sugges- 
tions do not align with the feminist values on which she had wished 
to build the organization. In the following sections, I explain the fem- 
inist values that shaped ALLY’s empowerment program and my meth- 
odological approach to studying them. 


Women’s Empowerment at ALLY 


ALLY’s women’s empowerment program was designed (and changed 
over the years) to respond to the multifaceted and complex struggles 
of its clients. Using recent scholarship on adolescent development and 
trauma, ALLY’s program developer, Raha, worked diligently to bring 
the organization’s program up to par with similar programs across 
the world. A doctoral student in the United States, Raha had extensive 
knowledge on women’s development initiatives and had utilized her 
connections in academia and her activist circles to develop ALLY’s pro- 
gram. The administrators’ social and geographic background had con- 
nected them to the global stage and the “global value packages” (Merry 
2006) promoted by many international institutions such as the Unit- 
ed Nations (UN) and the World Bank. Through trial and error, AL- 
LY’s program had grown to have three main components—social work, 
psychotherapy, and education. The in-house social workers were re- 
sponsible for helping clients navigate the everyday struggles of their 
living conditions, such as disagreements with family members that 
could turn abusive or violent, a lack of access to essential resources 
such as health care, and the management of work and family demands 
that complicated these young women’s ability to attend the organiza- 
tion. In addition to the services provided by social workers, individual 
and group therapy was offered to help women recover from the trau- 
ma of neglect, sexual and physical abuse, incarceration, or extreme pov- 
erty. The third component was ALLY’s educational program, which 
was composed of vocational training—with the aim of preparing cli- 
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ents for entry into a more skilled labor market—and a social program 
that would provide them with social skills as well as creative oppor- 
tunities for self-realization and self-empowerment. Daily life at ALLY 
consisted of attending a variety of workshops on topics such as sexu- 
ality, violence against women, and empowerment and taking com- 
puter skills, English, interpersonal communication, painting, creative 
writing, and other courses designed to provide women with vocation- 
al and life skills. During their second year in the program, clients would 
choose a specialty area and receive more advanced training. In their 
final year, they worked with the organization to find internship and 
employment opportunities, prepare for job interviews, and find ways 
to maintain a supportive relationship with ALLY after graduation. 

Throughout the three-year program, ALLY also provided its cli- 
ents and their immediate family members with a variety of resources 
including food, hygiene products, health insurance, and medical treat- 
ments. Living in extreme poverty, many of the clients could not afford 
the expense of the daily commute to and from the center. The orga- 
nization covered any such costs that would deter families from sup- 
porting their daughters’ involvement in the program. Covering the ex- 
penses of clients’ health insurance and their medical bills as well as 
the medical bills of their immediate families helped to defuse fami- 
lies’ resistance and provide a healthier home environment for clients’ 
psychological well-being. Family members’ resistance often emanat- 
ed from the importance of the young women’s labor at home or at 
sweatshops as a source of aid and necessary income. Thus, convincing 
parents to allow their daughters’ admission into a three-year program 
required persuasion and incentives. 

In the beginning, ALLY identified and admitted at-risk women by 
working within underprivileged communities. But after years of es- 
tablishing itself as a trusted advocate, most of the clients were referred 
by either women who had graduated from the program or juvenile 
detention centers or charitable organizations with which ALLY had 
worked before. ALLY also admitted clients who were dealing with the 
extreme deprivation of legal and material resources due to immigra- 
tion, such as Afghan immigrants. While the Iranian clients of ALLY 
could seek the help of other governmental agencies or charities, Af- 
ghan clients heavily depended on ALLY in the absence of alternative 
resources for undocumented or documented immigrants in Iran. I 
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elaborate on the social and economic vulnerability of Afghans in Iran 
in the next chapter. 

Both ALLY’s buildings were located about thirty minutes apart in 
quiet, narrow alleys close to two of the busiest city centers of Tehran. 
The rustic and old exteriors of the buildings were not marked by any 
sign, keeping the identity of the organization concealed. The location 
of the centers, I later learned, although great for me and the middle- 
class staff of the organization, required a long daily commute for the 
young clients who lived in the slums and outskirts of the city. During 
my fieldwork, clients’ participation in ALLY’s empowerment program 
required attendance five days a week from 8:00 a.M. to 4:00 P.M. To get 
to the organization on time, many of the young women had to leave 
home as early as 5:00 or 6:00 A.M. Traveling another three to four hours 
back home in the afternoon rush hour added up to a total of five to 
seven hours of daily commute. Many of the clients, especially Afghans, 
got home around 8:00 P.M. only to start work at sewing shops until after 
midnight. For many of the young women, this was the only arrange- 
ment that would allow them to attend the organization while provid- 
ing financial support to their impoverished families, who depended 
on the girls’ meager income. Most families were hoping that the girls’ 
educational training at ALLY would help them in the future, as their 
income increased with their skill sets. 

Maryam, Raha, Marva, and the remaining members of the directing 
team regarded their program as a feminist one due to their investment 
in women’s well-being, their commitment to upholding the principles 
of gender equality, and their objective of challenging patriarchy. Soon 
after establishing ALLY, they understood that patriarchal attitudes 
were common among not only their clients but also their growing 
team of staff. This had become apparent when some of the staff (psy- 
chologists and social workers) had blamed clients for their “poor judg- 
ment” when they were subjected to date rape or chose multiple part- 
ners. To remedy such problems, a variety of workshops on sexuality 
and women’s rights, including a performance of The Vagina Mono- 
logues, were offered for clients and staff. The workshops and perfor- 
mances, which challenged the cultural gender and sexual norms in Iran, 
were designed to nurture a “feminist consciousness” that was seen by 
the founder as necessary for personal and social change. Maryam be- 
lieved that with appropriate training, the staff would embrace liberal 
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feminist values and transform their patriarchal mindset. Yet, the im- 
position of such trainings, as I show in Chapter 3, had resulted in grow- 
ing conversations and conflicts about the feminist values of ALLY, their 
cultural resonance, and ALLY’s definition of women’s empowerment. 

It is also important to note that while some of the staffand admin- 
istrators openly identified as feminists, many others advocated for the 
marginalized women’s rights and helped with implementing the pro- 
gram without necessarily identifying as such. Except for a handful of 
staff, no one at the organization had engaged with gender studies or 
the internal debates within feminist scholarship. I investigated staff’s 
assumptions about feminism, empowerment, and gender oppression 
by analyzing their accounts of clients’ struggles and the cause of those 
struggles, by asking for their definition of women’s empowerment, by 
examining the content of the courses they offered, and by listening to 
many classroom conversations. As I show in Chapter 3, (sexual) au- 
tonomy and individuality were valued at the organization while reli- 
gion and tradition were seen as limiting women’s agency. These lib- 
eral and secular feminist values did not appear on the written agenda 
of the organization, but my data reveals that they shaped the content 
and approach of the organization’s program and the staff’s assessment 
of clients’ progress. My analysis of ALLY’s program concerns these un- 
written and sometimes unspoken measures of empowerment advo- 
cated by the administrators and staff. 

Nongovernmental and charity organizations like ALLY have been 
on the rise in Iran since the 1990s and have been successful in achieving 
their humanitarian goals. Yet, in several aspects, the laws governing 
the operation of NGOs and their registration have complicated their 
activities. For instance, according to Article 26 of Iran’s constitution, 
NGOs cannot engage in activities that violate “the principles of inde- 
pendence, freedom, national unity, Islamic standards or the basis of 
the Islamic Republic.” Such restrictions and their ambiguity have al- 
lowed the government to restrict and even shut down NGOs for pro- 
moting values that are deemed “un-Islamic” or “politically charged” 
by the state. Thus, it is important to note that ALLY’s secular and lib- 
eral feminist teachings and programs were not publicly advertised or 
articulated. ALLY’s administrators promoted their secular feminist 
programs, such as their sexuality training, to foreign donors whose 
support was implicitly contingent on the alignment of ALLY’s values 
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with their own. Yet ALLY’s administrators had to emphasize their vo- 
cational training when attempting to build relations with governmen- 
tal agencies such as Behzisti, the state welfare organization, which often 
collaborated with ALLY over the years. While ALLY had considerable 
autonomy in shaping the content of its program, it had maintained that 
autonomy by keeping a low profile, hiding several aspects from state 
authorities, and relying only on foreign donations. By examining these 
political challenges in Chapter 4, I offer further explanation for ALLY’s 
approach to advocacy, which promoted cultural reform over organized 
political activism. 


The Ethnography of ALLY 


I gathered my data in 2014 through in-depth interviews with ALLY’s 
workers and administrators and eight hundred hours of participant 
observation of the organization’s two centers, as I daily participated 
in the routines of meetings, classes, and workshops. I first came across 
the organization when I stumbled upon one of its online fundraising 
campaigns. After speaking with Maryam, the founder, and Raha, the 
program director, about my research plans, I gained their permission 
to conduct my ethnographic study there. I believe it was the admin- 
istrators’ desire for improving their program that facilitated my gain- 
ing access as a sociologist who could potentially offer valuable feedback. 
Maryam was particularly interested in instilling a feminist pedagog- 
ical philosophy into ALLY’s educational program. During my fieldwork, 
I shared my observations with the administrators, trained one of the 
staff members on feminist pedagogy, and recruited the help of my 
academic colleagues in the United States to develop a workshop on 
feminist pedagogy for the staff. My contributions, however small, es- 
tablished trust and granted me the continuous support of the organi- 
zation to conduct my research. 

While I interviewed ALLY’s staff and administrators, I did not con- 
duct formal interviews with the clients. This was part of the agreement 
Raha and I came to after many conversations about clients and the eth- 
ics of research with vulnerable populations. Many of the young wom- 
en, Raha told me, would willingly share their stories of sexual and phys- 
ical abuse if given the opportunity to speak about themselves. Such 
retelling of the stories, without the presence of a trauma expert, had 
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proven to retraumatize the young women and worsen their mental 
health. I agreed with only using the method of participant observa- 
tion and informal conversations to learn about the young women’s lives 
and perceptions. While I was initially concerned that using different 
methods would pose limitations on my study, soon I realized that many 
of the classes and workshops were designed to engage clients in dis- 
cussions and dialogues about their life experiences, values, and per- 
spectives. Whether it was a workshop on violence against women, an 
art therapy class, a workshop on sexuality, or a community develop- 
ment course, clients were encouraged to and did freely share a great 
deal of information about their personal lives, their daghdaghe (con- 
cerns), their experiences of being a woman or an immigrant, their per- 
ceptions of inequality and social change, and their thoughts on ALLY. 
I also gathered data by socializing with the young women in the hall- 
ways, participating in their class projects, chatting with them during 
the breaks, and joining their group conversations when I was invited. 
While I did not officially conduct interviews, I had ample interactions, 
conversations, and observations to gain an in-depth understanding of 
clients’ perceptions on many topics relevant to my research. 

I similarly observed ALLY’s workers and administrators during 
their staff meetings, as they taught classes, and as they interacted with 
clients. ALLY’s staff were between the ages of twenty-three and sixty 
years old, college educated, and middle class. In addition to attending 
meetings, classes, and workshops run by the staff, I shadowed mem- 
bers of the managing team to learn about their daily tasks and was 
invited by a few teachers to meet with them outside of the organization 
for a friendly chat. I conducted interviews with sixteen of the employees 
in various positions at the organization, such as teachers, psycholo- 
gists, foreign affairs personnel, educational coordinators, social work- 
ers, program director, managing directors, and the founder. A more 
detailed reflection on the challenges of establishing rapport with my 
participants and ethical dilemmas related to this research can be found 
in the Appendix. 

My research within an organizational setting required that I re- 
main tuned to unspoken tensions or conflicts. Early on in my ethno- 
graphic study, I began to see a growing tension between the clients and 
program personnel as the young women routinely critiqued the staff, 
their behavior, and their decision-making. It was easy to see how mak- 
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ing sense of clients’ constant complaints had become an everyday in- 
terpretive task for the staff, who were confused about the reception of 
their efforts among the impoverished women. It also did not take me 
long to notice the swelling tension between the staff and administra- 
tors, whose varying understandings of help and empowerment had 
caused irresolvable fractions among them. I witnessed and observed 
daily encounters shaped by resentment, frustration, guile, and puzzle- 
ment while attempting to navigate my way through the ethics of re- 
search and the friendships I had come to make at the organization. I 
soon realized that it was necessary to place at the center of my analy- 
sis the daily tensions and conflicts I had come to witness at ALLY. These 
tensions reflected more than individual disagreements; they reflected 
the contentious character of feminist activism and class politics in Iran 
and the conflicting perceptions of justice and empowerment. Exam- 
ining these tensions and relations of power as the problematic of my 
study (Smith 2005) required leaving out of my analysis the stories of 
cooperation and harmony, the stories of many women who left the 
organization feeling safe, heard, valued, and empowered. It meant ded- 
icating my analysis not to those lives transformed and the lifelong 
friendships made at ALLY but to the painful process of connecting and 
transforming. 

Keen to conduct a study capable of offering recommendations for 
feminist initiatives that aim to empower marginalized women, I had 
to critically investigate power and privilege in this feminist space. Know- 
ing that I had to represent all aspects of the staff’s work—the lifesav- 
ing and the problematic—I felt an ethical guilt when faced with the 
painful task of critiquing people with whom I had built friendships. 
As I wrote the following chapters on the challenges of the organiza- 
tion and its internal conflicts, my internal dilemmas grew as did my 
mistrust in the ability of my work to capture the genuine kindness of 
the staff, who came together daily, despite the unpleasant conflicts and 
with little reward or compensation, only to support the marginalized 
women who depended on them. I struggled with the disturbing fear 
of offering an analysis that presents my research participants in the 
light of their shortcomings and presents ALLY in the light of its fail- 
ings. Years after my fieldwork, I still ask myself questions many eth- 
nographers contend with: “Did I ‘thank’ them enough? Have they re- 
considered our time together? Do they wonder what became of me or 
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of my research? How would they feel now about the ways that I rep- 
resented them?” (Berbary 2014: 1222). Rather than moving beyond 
these uncomfortable reflexive moments, I reflect on them regularly— 
not to selectively omit unpleasant data but to do a kind of responsible 
research that is committed to social justice and offering answers to the 
questions my participants grappled with. I moved beyond the doubts 
and fears as I recalled the self-effacement and humility of my research 
participants and the unrivaled diligence with which they worked ev- 
ery day for self-improvement. I hope my ethnographic research, fol- 
lowing the same ethics, has done what it was set to accomplish: Offer 
an analysis of what lies beneath the everyday conflicts to discover how 
to move beyond. 


Women, Class, and Citizenship in Iran 


ehran, the capital of Iran for more than two centuries, has be- 

come a giant city in the Middle East, with a population of four- 

teen million. Tehran’s history of urban development and im- 
migration and its high population density make two realities readily 
apparent when one arrives at the city. First, high air pollution and 
traffic congestion are most noticeable at first blush. Second, there is 
a visible divide of class apparent in the architecture and construction 
of the city as well as the appearance of its people. Class disparity, in 
fact, has become the most salient expression of the city: 


Because of its location, Tehran grew along a sloping north-south 
axis. The resulting difference in altitude reflects the socioeco- 
nomic hierarchy, making the north-south duality a salient fea- 
ture of the urban structure. The north, with its green spaces, more 
moderate climate, and beautiful vistas, is the home of the afflu- 
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ent Tehranis; the south belongs to the lower middle class and 
poor. Urban morphology in the north is well planned and char- 
acterized by wide, tree-lined streets, large houses, and lower den- 
sity of population. ... The class division between north and south 
has in turn produced a “status division.” The rural origins and 
ethnic backgrounds of the migrant poor in the southern suburbs 
have set them off culturally and socially from the Westernized 
urban rich, who stigmatize the poor as dehaati (rural/backward), 
and hamal or amaleh (literally unskilled construction laborers; 
see Bayat 1997: 30-32). Stereotypes also represent south Tehranis 
as traditional and religious. (Khosravi 2008: 59-60) 


Understanding ALLY and the class and ethnic dimensions of its 
women’s empowerment program requires understanding the socio- 
political context of Iran. It also demands investigating the modalities 
of Tehran’s urban culture and the growing class and ethnic inequali- 
ties that are formative of the subjectivities of ALLY’s middle-class Teh- 
rani workers and its impoverished ethnic-minority noncitizen clients. 

The process of urban development and modernization (i.e., West- 
ernization) began in Iran in the 1930s with Reza Shah Pahlavi; it was 
later intensified by his son, Mohammad Reza Shah, in the 1960s and 
led to the rapid industrialization of Iranian cities. Mohammad Reza 
Shah’s intensive program of socioeconomic development, funded by 
rising oil revenues, turned Tehran into the destination of many im- 
migrants from rural areas and small towns—a migration process that 
increased dramatically after Shah’s mismanaged 1963 Land Reform 
program (Bayat 2007). The economic deprivation experienced by ag- 
ricultural laborers following the Land Reform was the reason for their 
mass migration to urban areas, where they hoped to gain higher-pay- 
ing city jobs and greater access to amenities. Most of the immigrants, 
being ethnic minorities, poor, and low-wage workers, had to settle in 
the slums south of Tehran (Khosravi 2008). The extensive and rapid 
demographic growth of cities such as Tehran resulted in the spread of 
slum areas with substandard housing and a lack of essential services 
and facilities. 

Anti-Shah mobilizations of the 1970s were directed at Shah’s poor 
economic and social policies, the repression of dissent, and his rapid 
Westernization projects, which were perceived as facilitating imperi- 
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alism. By 1978, many of the urban poor, particularly young men, had 
become politically mobilized largely through Islamic revolutionary 
committees. In his taped sermons, Ayatollah Khomeini, then an ex- 
iled cleric, condemned Shah’s failure to attend to the housing needs 
of the urban poor or provide basic amenities for the rural poor. He pro- 
posed that Islam represents the zagheneshinan (slum-dwellers) and the 
mostaz afin (dispossessed) and not the kakhneshianan (palace-dwell- 
ers). The growing wealth inequalities, worsening living conditions, and 
lack of employment opportunities had aggravated the new migrant 
urban poor, who were encouraged by Khomeini’s populist promises 
and came to join the opposition forces that overthrew the monarchy 
and ushered in the Islamic Republic in 1979 (Hashemi 2020). 

The establishment of the Islamic government was soon followed 
by eight years of war with Iraq (1980-1988) and the subsequent short- 
falls in oil revenues, which brought on an economic crisis. The Islam- 
ic government attempted to consolidate its power by expanding its reach 
among the poor and those most impacted by the effects of the war econ- 
omy. Among the measures taken by the state were distributing ration 
cards, instituting price control, subsidizing basic food commodities 
such as sugar, rice, and oil, providing indirect subsidies for electricity 
and piped water to rural and urban poor, and expanding the scope of 
social welfare institutions. The state also engaged in expanding the in- 
frastructure, building schools, roads, and health clinics in small vil- 
lages and the countryside, all of which gave the lower classes greater 
access to basic goods and social services. 

The presidency of Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani following the end of 
the Iran-Iraq War in 1988 and the death of Khomeini in 1989 ushered 
in anew “pragmatic” approach to development that aimed to integrate 
Iran within the global economy through liberalization policies by 
requesting technical assistance and credit approval from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF). Similar to what occurred in other coun- 
tries subjected to the structural adjustment policies of the IMF, the 
neoliberal economic model encouraged capital accumulation, con- 
sumerism, and development centered on growth and a reduction of 
public spending. Iran’s move toward a global market economy expand- 
ed the urbanization and urban migration process that had already in- 
tensified in Tehran due to the settling of refugees from the Iran-Iraq 
War as well as those displaced by war in Afghanistan. While such pol- 
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icies led to the growth of the war-drained economy, it also led to the 
rapid growth of highly affluent social groups. A drop in oil revenues in 
1991 and a sharp rise in non-oil imports strained the economy, trig- 
gered a trade deficit, and increased Iran’s foreign debt (Ehsani 1994). 
The subsequent austerity measures of Hashemi-Rafsanjani, which 
entailed cutting subsidies to large families, led to rapid inflation and 
unemployment that particularly impacted the urban poor. 

While Mohammad Reza Khatami’s presidency (1997-2005) expand- 
ed the public discourse on civil society, rights, and social justice, Khat- 
ami’s welfare expansion and social insurance program remained lim- 
ited in addressing the needs of the lower economic classes working in 
the informal economic sector (Hashemi 2020). Following Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani’s footsteps, Khatami implemented economic reconstruc- 
tion programs that encouraged neoliberal economic policies and the 
privatization of state-dominated industries such as the telecommuni- 
cation and power-generation sectors. Despite the economic growth ex- 
perienced during this time, high rates of unemployment persisted while 
class inequalities increased. The presidency of a conservative and pop- 
ulist politician, Mahmood Ahmadinejad, in 2005 came with the prom- 
ise of supporting the poor and upwardly aspirant social groups, who 
expected that the state development efforts would facilitate their so- 
cial mobility. Although Ahmadinejad initially supported large-scale 
state subsidies for gasoline and food, the guidance of the IMF led to 
a blended populist/private economic model whereby state-owned en- 
terprises were privatized and state subsidies for petrol and essential 
services were cut, though his administration claimed that the savings 
would be distributed among low-income individuals (Hashemi 2020). 
In his second term, the recommendations of the IMF and global fi- 
nancial organizations resulted in a subsidy reform plan according to 
which all subsidies were to phase out by 2015. The all-time-high infla- 
tion and unemployment during Ahmadinejad’s presidency and the in- 
adequacy of his plan of monthly cash transfers to households to allevi- 
ate the economic burden of the cut subsidies resulted in the increasing 
indebtedness of people who sought loans from employers or banks to 
supplement their income (Hashemi 2020). 

In June 2010, U.S. Congress passed the Comprehensive Iran Sanc- 
tions, Accountability, and Divestment Act, which was signed into law 
by President Barack Obama to increase restrictions on Iran’s oil ex- 
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port and other Iranian-origin imports as part of a campaign against 
the Iranian nuclear program. These sanctions and even stricter revi- 
sions in 2013 had a significant debilitating impact on Iran’s economy. 
Although the signing of the Iran Nuclear Deal in 2015 generated hope 
among the Iranian population that the war-like economy caused by 
the sanctions would improve, the U.S. withdrawal from the deal in 2018 
led to a significant decline in oil exports, the shrinking of the econo- 
my, significant inflation, and a lack of access to necessities for large 
segments of the population. 

The postrevolutionary state’s departure from a welfare state critical 
of consumer capitalism to one that embraced neoliberal integration 
in the global economy has worsened economic inequalities while pro- 
moting a consumerist culture centered on individualistic strategies for 
economic success. Shahram Khosravi's (2008) ethnography demon- 
strates that young Tehranis engage in a global youth culture character- 
ized by the consumption of Western products and culture, a trend that 
began decades ago following Mohammad Reza Shah’s modernization 
project (1941-1979). The wave of Islamization that followed this period 
in the 1980s, with its critique of capitalist consumerism and the goal of 
reviving Islamic tradition, created a contentious duality of sonat (tra- 
dition) and tajadod (modernity). While the Islamic government has 
focused on “protecting” the youth from the “cultural invasion” of the 
West, transnational connections forged by Iranians in diaspora, access 
to a globalizing media (satellite and internet), and the increased mo- 
bility of cultural products have worked as a counterforce against the 
Islamic government’s ideological agenda. The intensification of trans- 
national connections, increasing wealth inequalities, and Iran’s long- 
lasting class and status hierarchies have consolidated a classist culture 
in which the middle- and upper-class Tehranis pride themselves on be- 
ing well educated, egalitarian, and freethinking, with farhang-e balatar 
(literally having a “higher culture,” often in comparison to the tradi- 
tional working class; see Khosravi 2008). These characteristics are of- 
ten emphasized to embolden the constructed binary between the “cul- 
tured” middle and upper class and the “traditional, village-minded,” 
working-class southern Tehranis or shahrestanis.' While Khosravi in- 
terprets the embracing of the Western culture by the youth as a man- 
ifestation of their defiance against the imposed order of an anti-West- 
ern and repressive government, Iran’s history of Westernization and 
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Iranians’ long history of internalized inferiority vis-a-vis the West can 
best explain the character of this youth culture (Olszewska 2015). 

In the following chapters, I demonstrate how Iran’s class and eth- 
nic discourses shape assumptions about women’s empowerment and 
progress. I show how middle-class staff and impoverished ethnic-mi- 
nority clients of ALLY resisted, contested, and reproduced these dis- 
courses through their advocacy for or attempts at constructing a dig- 
nified self. Before doing so, in the remainder of this chapter, I place 
ALLY’s women’s empowerment program in the larger history of the 
development of feminist discourses in Iran along colonial relations and 
class politics and in response to changing political opportunities. I also 
elaborate on the growing trend of the NGO-ization of social move- 
ments, the state’s immigration policies toward Afghans, and the lim- 
itations of the current literature on agency, resistance, and social change. 


The History of Feminism in Iran 


In Rethinking Global Sisterhood: Western Feminism and Iran, Nima 
Naghibi (2007) demonstrates the connection between the development 
of feminist discourses in Iran and the history of imperial expansion 
and class oppression. Her literary study of Western women’s writings 
about their travels to Persia’ traces the dominance of liberal feminist 
discourses in Iran to the nineteenth century and the development of 
the language of universal sisterhood, itself fashioned within the dis- 
cursive framework of modernization and progress. In their writings, 
Western women travelers and missionaries contrasted their self-pro- 
claimed autonomous subjectivity to the passivity and oppression of 
veiled Persian women.’ In an attempt to carve out a political voice for 
themselves in the male-dominated imperial apparatus, Western wom- 
en participated in the reproduction of colonial and racial order. They 
positioned themselves as the savior of their oppressed, silenced, and 
veiled sisters, who relied on the civilizing forces of the Empire to break 
free from the bondage of their backward traditions and cultures. In 
doing so, middle-class Victorian women constructed themselves as 
“intellectual and political vanguard at the forefront of history” (Fel- 
ski 1995: 149). 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, economically 
and socially elite Persian women used the framework of global sister- 
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hood to express solidarity with their Western counterparts. Similar 
to their Western sisters, elite Persian women presented the practice of 
veiling as a marker of oppression and backwardness tantamount to im- 
prisoning women. Privileged (unveiled) Iranian women, who wished 
to close ranks with their Western “enlightened” sisters, participated 
in the discursive subjugation of their working-class counterparts by 
positioning themselves as the epitome of modernity and progress 
while portraying veiled women as the embodiment of subservient 
womanhood (Naghibi 2007). 

By the early twentieth century, a form of secular feminism emerged 
in Iran. This feminism, however, was not borrowed, derivative, or a clone 
of Western feminism (Barden 2005). Secular feminism in the Middle 
East grew within the discourse of secular nationalism, which envisioned 
a collective identity based on a shared cultural experience. Middle East 
feminism developed its own critique of colonialism and engaged with 
its own secular and nationalist discourses in the era of Western dom- 
ination. The constitutionalist movement in Iran in the early twentieth 
century occasioned lively debates about modernity and religion, and 
the school of Islamic modernism argued that there is no contradiction 
between assuming a modern and Muslim identity at the same time. 
Women were active participants in the Iranian constitutional revolu- 
tion from the early stages by facilitating strikes and offering financial, 
moral, and even physical support to the constitutionalists (Malikza- 
deh 1992). Middle- and upper-class women of Tehran and other large 
cities supported the new parliament formed after the success of the 
constitutional revolution in 1906 and contributed to the intense po- 
litical debates of the time by forming a network of women’s associa- 
tions, schools, and hospitals and through challenging misogynistic 
readings of Islam. Within this dynamic context, women of higher so- 
cial and economic strata created a feminist discourse that was anchored 
within both the religious reform movement and secular nationalism 
and saw the liberation of women in the advancement of the nation. 
Meanwhile, the Western discourse of scientific domesticity was adapt- 
ed by Shi‘a clerics and Qajar aristocrats who advocated for selective 
progress on gender issues. While highly regulatory, this discourse el- 
evated the status of motherhood by presenting women as educators 
of the nation (Afray 2011). Other groups of women supported the popu- 
lar social democratic rhetoric that had spread to Persia from Russia 
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by oil workers and merchants who had experienced the 1905 revolu- 
tion. These women wrote about the social and economic challenges of 
the poor, particularly poor women. Both the regulatory discourse of 
scientific domesticity and the discourse of social democracy allowed 
women to carve out for themselves a political voice, to challenge the 
authority of men, and to enjoy increased opportunities for public and 
professional participation (Afray 2011). 

The reign of Reza Shah (1925-1941) brought about a new era of gen- 
der and sexual politics in Iran, as he introduced highly controversial 
modern disciplinary practices concerning bodies that required men 
to wear Western suits and hats and women to unveil. Raza Shah’s re- 
forms were not unrelated to the unveiling and gender reforms unfold- 
ing in Soviet Central Asia and the Caucasus in the 1920s. The reforms 
initiated by the Soviet Union included abolishing the sharia law, de- 
criminalizing homosexuality, legalizing secular marriage based on mu- 
tual consent, ensuring the right to divorce for both partners and wom- 
en's right to vote and abortion, introducing equal pay for equal work, 
and establishing coeducational schools (Afray 2011). The Soviet cam- 
paign for unveiling women accompanied the formation of a govern- 
ment organization for women—Zhenotdel—in which hundreds of un- 
veiled women worked. These reforms received mixed reactions from 
communist men in Central Asia. Eventually, the resistance of the con- 
servative community resulted in the closing down of Zhenotdel (Mas- 
sell 1974). The intellectuals in Iran and Turkey were influenced by these 
gender reforms, and the secular and authoritarian rulers of these two 
countries—Mustafa Kemal Ataturk in Turkey and Reza Shah in Iran— 
used gender reforms as a vehicle for nation building and the modern- 
ization and Westernization of their respective countries. Although 
women’s emancipation was originally a signature issue for socialists 
and progressive democrats, it became appropriated by these rulers to 
disarm Turkish and Iranian leftist forces (Afray 2011). Rapid mod- 
ernization and secularization from above created a new middle and 
upper class in Iran who were increasingly Westernized and unable to 
understand their traditional and religious compatriots. Meanwhile, 
the urban bazaar classes and peasants continued to follow the orders 
issued by the religious establishment (Keddie 1981). 

Between 1919 and 1932, privileged women were responsible for the 
proliferation of feminist organizations and periodicals. They called 
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for women’s educational opportunities in ethics, literature, and science, 
argued against the imposition of the veil, and advocated for the eco- 
nomic independence of women (Sullivan 1998). Intellectual women 
such as Taj al-Saltaneh, a princess of the Qajar dynasty, candidly wrote 
about forced marriages, the unilateral right of men to divorce, the im- 
pact of polygamy on women, and the importance of companionate 
marriage for women’s well-being while tying women’s education and 
rights to raising better citizens and building a stronger nation (Afray 
2011). One of the best-known nongovernmental women’s organizations 
of the time was the progressive Patriotic Women’s League (1922-1932), 
which sponsored the second regional Conference of the Women of the 
East in 1932. The conference participants were from a variety of coun- 
tries and religions and advocated for reforms in marriage and divorce, 
equal pay, women’s education, greater political rights for women, and 
particularly unveiling (Afray 2011; Salami and Najmabadi 2005). Fol- 
lowing the conference, Reza Shah disbanded the Patriotic Women’s 
League and established the government-controlled Ladies’ Center 
(Kanun-e Banuan), which became an important institution that attract- 
ed many members. Yet the establishment of such an institution also 
meant that gender reforms were decreed by the royal family and were 
to come only from the top (Afray 2011). 

In addition to his educational and legal reforms, Reza Shah aimed 
to create modern Iranian citizens who emulated European culture in 
appearance and conduct. By the late 1920s, greater interaction with the 
West had already resulted in slight alterations in men’s and women’s 
clothing. Wearing lighter veils, dropping the rubande (face covering), 
and even abandoning the veil were common practices among elite wom- 
en in Tehran, as ministers and deputies of the Pahlavi government ex- 
pected to attend social functions with their unveiled wives (Afray 2011). 
Reza Shah required all men, except for clerics and theology students, 
to replace their cloaks with European-style suits and hats in 1928 and 
issued a formal decree that ordered women to unveil in 1936. In doing 
so, he undermined social, religious, and tribal distinctions based on 
appearance. The unveiling of women, while done under the name of 
“women’s awakening” and reducing gender segregation, prevented 
veiled women from attending such spaces as public baths, theaters, 
stores, and bus stations. The new decree became popular among upper- 
and middle-class men and women, who eagerly purchased European- 
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style clothing to replace their chador“ and keenly followed the expecta- 
tions of the elite society to walk, talk, and interact in a modern Western 
way. Subsequently, more attention was given to women’s gestures and 
bodily dimensions, as these factors impacted girls’ chances of finding a 
proper suitor (Afray 2011). The forced unveiling did not eradicate the 
old discourse on women’s modesty and chastity; it simply recast it. 
While veiled women were harassed by the police, who ripped chadors 
and scarves off their heads, the unveiled women were pestered by men 
who saw unveiled women’s bodies as an invitation to sexual harass- 
ment. Now a measure of a women’s propriety was the simplicity of her 
dress, her demeanor in public, and the way she carried herself in rela- 
tion to men. Without any campaign to equalize laws regarding divorce, 
marriage, custody, and inheritance and without any democratic debate 
within which gender reforms would take shape, women’s conditions 
did not change, and unveiling did not result in women’s personal au- 
tonomy or economic power, as promised. 

By supporting the forced unveiling act of 1936, elite Iranian wom- 
en reproduced colonial discourses by equating unveiling with women’s 
emancipation. This trend resulted in the alienation of rural, working- 
class, and religious urban women from the mainstream modernization 
project and the discourses of women’s liberation. The forced unveil- 
ing of women celebrated by privileged Iranian feminists was directly 
responsible for lower-class urban women’s decreasing public partici- 
pation and increasing dependency on men for affairs previously con- 
ducted by women in public (Hoodfar 1997). While presented as an 
emancipation measure, the unveiling act was experienced as a restric- 
tion and a violation of personal choice by many veiled women. Over 
time, advocacy for women’s rights became associated with an author- 
itarian state, elite cronies, and imperialist politics as the feminists of 
this era attempted to consolidate feminism by reducing diversities of 
class, race, religion, and politics to a common identity of woman. By 
constructing a universal account of oppressed womanhood and dis- 
missing the intersection of identities, they reproduced inequalities along 
class and ethnic lines (Sullivan 1998). 

In 1941, Britain had taken control of Iran’s southern regions while 
the Soviet Union had stationed forces in the north. Worried about Reza 
Shah’s pro-Germany sympathies, the Allied forces demanded that he 
abdicate power in favor of his son, Mohammad Reza Shah. The mon- 
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archy of the younger Shah brought a degree of democratization to 
Iran as progressive nationalists campaigned for political reform and 
revived constitutionalism. As a result, numerous political organiza- 
tions and trade unions emerged, and the expansion of print media, 
radio, cinema, and television in the 1940s led to the acceleration of the 
modernization of gender and sexual norms. Between 1941 and 1953, 
dozens of political parties and women’s organizations were formed. Yet, 
these women’s organizations, like those in many parts of the world, were 
primarily auxiliary branches of leftist and nationalist political par- 
ties. The Stalinist Tudeh (masses) Party, for instance, was the country’s 
largest and best-organized political party and had a progressive social 
agenda that called for greater educational and employment opportu- 
nities for women, childcare centers, vacation time, equal pay, and bet- 
ter working conditions. The Tudeh also recruited impoverished women 
who broke through centuries of class and gender barriers by fighting 
for workers’ rights and organizing trade unions (Afray 2011). In 1944 
and 1945, Tudeh deputies and female leaders of the party called for 
women’s suffrage, although without success. Other left-leaning orga- 
nizations, such as the Women’s Party (Hezb-e-Zanan), also campaigned 
for women’s suffrage. Years later, and after changing its name to the 
Women’s Council (Showra-ye Zanan), the Women’s Party eventually 
became an umbrella organization of several women’s organizations. 
Members of the Women’s Council built international ties with wom- 
en's organizations in Europe, the United States, and Turkey and de- 
manded “complete equality between the sexes” (Amin 2008). The rel- 
atively open political climate of the time allowed more women to study 
at institutions of higher education, become schoolteachers, and work 
in factories and offices, while a few women were able to enter the 
male-dominated professions of medicine, law, and the natural scienc- 
es (Afray 2011). The abdication of Reza Shah, while allowing for the 
expansion of democratic and secular groups, strengthened the cultur- 
ally conservative clerics whose power had diminished under his sec- 
ular rule. In the 1940s, Ruhollah Khomeini was gradually becoming 
a prominent conservative religious figure who attacked Reza Shah’s 
secular reforms and his government as corrupt and Westernized, al- 
though he endorsed similar plans for industrialization, economic de- 
velopment, and military conscription in his proposed Islamic state. 
Khomeini and conservative clerics of the era successfully created mor- 
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al panics over changing gender and sexual relations in Iran and op- 
posed unveiling, mixed schools, and women’s employment as changes 
that could ruin female honor, destroy families, and promote corrup- 
tion and prostitution (Chubin 2014). 

In 1953, the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) instigated a coup 
to overthrow the democratic government of Prime Minister Moham- 
mad Mosaddegh, who, in 1949, had formed a political opposition com- 
posed of nationalists, liberals, and social democrats—the National 
Front. The coup was a response to Mosaddegh’s efforts to nationalize 
Iran’s oil, which was previously under the control of Britain. The An- 
glo-American coup brought an abrupt end to a period of relative po- 
litical freedom by returning Mohammad Reza Shah to more absolute 
power. The nationalist coalition of Mohammad Mosaddegh, however, 
was also weaking from inside due to battles over women’s suffrage and 
rights. Opposition to changing gender relations was not exclusive to 
conservative clerics. Many nationalists within the National Front, cler- 
ic or non-cleric, supported progressive economic and political chang- 
es but remained conservative on gender issues. Some warned women’s 
organizations that their demand for suffrage was causing divisions at 
a time when imperialist threats required a united nation, while other 
progressives opposed it on the grounds that elite men would dictate 
women’s votes and further manipulate the elections. In 1952, the Na- 
tional Organization of Women (Sazeman-e Zanan-e Iran) sent a tele- 
gram to the United Nations requesting their intervention on behalf of 
women. The pressures from both sides weakened the nationalist co- 
alition of Mosaddegh and provided the United States and Britain with 
an opportunity to exploit such a divide to successfully carry out a coup. 

By the late 1950s, various independent women’s organizations were 
controlled by the newly formed High Council of Women’s Organiza- 
tions, run by Ashraf Pahlavi, Mohammad Reza Shah’s twin sister (Na- 
jmabadi 1991). The council was later replaced by the government-con- 
trolled Women’s Organization of Iran (WOI) under the leadership of 
royalists from privileged social and economic backgrounds. This tran- 
sition accompanied a shift in attitude toward women’s rights as a social 
movement to a form of tokenism, where women’s rights were treated as 
a symbol of the nation’s modernity and the monarch’s progressiveness 
(Najmabadi 1991). Subsequently, many of the achievements of women 
in the 1960s and 1970s, such as gaining the right to vote and to stand 
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for public office and the passage of the family protection laws of 1975, 
were framed as Shah’s “endowments” of rights to women. These to- 
kenist policies primarily affected secular, urban, and middle-class wom- 
en and were mostly “modernizing patriarchy” (Yeganeh 1993). The as- 
sociation of Iranian feminism with the monarchy posed considerable 
challenges for Iranian feminists, since their activism was limited by 
the ideological framework of the Pahlavi regime and the privileged 
women running the organization. Furthermore, the growing anti-Shah 
sentiments and mobilizations, which had gained widespread support 
by the late 1970s, came to associate feminism with imperialism due to 
the strong ties between WOI, the U.S.-backed ruling regime of Iran, 
and Western feminists who traveled to Iran with the invitation of elite 
Iranian women who had sought their leadership (Naghibi 2007). 

The anti-Shah movement consisted of men and women of varying 
class and ideological backgrounds seeking to overthrow the Pahlavi 
regime. The rapid Westernization efforts of Reza Shah and his son Mo- 
hammad Reza Shah, the mismanaged land reforms that exacerbated 
the economic frustrations of the rural poor, and the repression of po- 
litical dissident were major grievances of the anti-Shah movement in 
the 1970s. The feminist agenda of WOI, aligned with the Pahlavi re- 
gime’s project of modernization, did not speak to the material needs 
of the rural and peasant women who supplied labor for the growing 
export market and were negatively impacted by the unbalanced re- 
forms. Those who benefited from the state-sponsored feminism ad- 
vocated by WOI were primarily urban middle- and upper-class wom- 
en from privileged and educated classes (Tabari 1980). This resulted 
in a growing gap between working-class women and their privileged 
“sisters,” who saw “traditional” (working-class) women as in need of 
their guidance and enlightenment. By the late 1970s, WOI was wide- 
ly critiqued by Iranian women who did not see their needs and pri- 
orities reflected in an organization that was deeply affiliated with the 
monarchy. 

The 1979 revolution resulted in the establishment of an Islamic gov- 
ernment, and although their large-scale participation in the movement 
was paramount to its success, women remained on the losing side of 
this power transition (Bayat 2013). Since the mainstream feminism of 
the twentieth century was deeply associated with Westernization, the 
revolutionary government and its band of clerics opposed feminism 
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and discourses of equality as foreign and imperialist. For instance, since 
Western and elite Iranian women with ties to the monarchy had as- 
sociated women’s veiling with their subjugation, the revolutionary gov- 
ernment’s nationalist and anti-imperialist project constructed the veil 
as a symbol of national and cultural honor and made veiling manda- 
tory. The forced unveiling act of 1936 and the forced veiling of wom- 
en after the 1979 revolution demonstrate the contentious position of 
women’s bodies in Iran’s colonial and postcolonial nation-building 
discourses. By 1979, the historical association of feminism with the 
Westernization agenda of the Pahlavi regime and its endorsement and 
control of WOI had resulted in binary thinking; (imperialist) femi- 
nism came to stand in stark contrast to Iranian (nationalistic) tradi- 
tion. Hence, Iranian feminism was caught between two forces. On one 
hand, Western feminists and Iran’s elite feminists appropriated Iran’s 
indigenous anti-imperialist feminism in the hopes of transforming it 
into something they could relate to as “international sisters.” And on 
the other hand, the conservative clerics undermined and silenced all 
Iranian feminist groups by associating feminism with imperialism and 
by positioning feminism as “counterrevolutionary” (Naghibi 2007). 
The newly established Islamic Republic claimed that the state had 
to be founded on Islamic principles and laws. Khomeini, the leader of 
the Islamic revolution, and his supporters showed no tolerance toward 
any political opposition and, much like the secular Pahlavi regime, 
employed legal and political means to suppress dissent (Tamadonfar 
2001). The newly established political institution, as well as the new 
constitution, embodied an internal contradiction for attempting to si- 
multaneously be a liberal republic based on notions of equality, rights, 
and the rule of law while being Islamic (and totalitarian). The consti- 
tution written by the postrevolutionary regime contained 175 articles 
and was crafted in response to the political schisms within the ruling 
elite and a strong will to centralize power (Tamadonfar 2001). The con- 
stitution grants all Iranians a wide range of rights, including freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech and assembly, the right to education and 
social security, and the right to private property and fair trial, among 
others. Yet, the contradiction between notions of popular sovereign- 
ty and the sovereignty of God had to be reconciled. This was done by 
restricting all individual rights in favor of the clergy’s understanding 
of “permissible rights” according to sharia, which served the ruling 
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elite’s interests. Freedom of press, expression, and assembly, for instance, 
were protected, according to Article 24, “as long as those activities are 
not detrimental to the fundamental principles of Islam and the rights 
of the public.” The vague language of the constitution allowed the rul- 
ing elite to repress freedom by labeling oppositional activities as det- 
rimental to Islam at will. While liberal principles of the constitution 
were limited to consolidate the power of the theocratic regime, the 
democratic elements of the republic, such as popularly elected presi- 
dents and parliament and local council members, were structured in 
ways to allow Khomeini and his band of clerics to openly and effec- 
tively exercise authority. 

In the immediate aftermath of the revolution, the provisional gov- 
ernment and revolutionary forces denied the legitimacy of rights talks 
for women, calling the discourse of “rights” the tool of “Western impe- 
rialist” forces seeking to undermine Iranians’ commitment to Islam 
(Osanloo 2006). The new government rejected liberalism and its em- 
phasis on individual freedom on the grounds that individualism erodes 
the importance of relational identities (relation to family, community, 
nation, and Islam) and that communal responsibilities should take 
precedence over personal rights and freedoms. The new Islamic gov- 
ernment rejected the notion of gender equality by claiming essential 
differences between men and women. They emphasized the comple- 
mentarity of the sexes, encouraged women’s commitment to domestic 
life, and recognized women’s rights only within the confines of a con- 
servative interpretation of Islamic principles. It was under this political 
ideology that the restriction of rights was justified. Shortly after the 
revolution, Khomeini made hejab mandatory for women and ordered 
the repeal of the 1967 and 1975 Family Protection Law that granted 
women the right to divorce and to custody, among other rights. 

Soon after the mandate of compulsory hejab, thousands of wom- 
en throughout Iran marched in protest of the state’s intrusion on their 
civil and personal liberties. However, their protests were repressed by 
revolutionary counterprotesters who physically and verbally attacked 
them. While secular feminism in Iran originally emerged from a re- 
ligious reform movement, it was particularly at this time that secular 
feminism was pitted against Islamism and its regressive gender poli- 
cies. As the new Islamic regime was quick to limit women’s rights and 
liberties, many secular Iranian feminists began to discuss Islam as the 
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source of women’s subordination (Naghibi 2007). As secularism be- 
came associated with modernity and the West, secular activists began 
positioning religion as “backward” and “traditional.” This contentious 
opposition was ultimately to the detriment of both (Barden 2005). 

The prerevolutionary modernization projects of the Pahlavi gov- 
ernment and the growth of the school of Islamic modernism never- 
theless had affected the expectations and aspirations of many Iranians, 
whose sizable middle and working class had relatively high rates of 
literacy and educational attainment by the 1980s (Moghadam 2002). 
Meanwhile, the Islamic policies of the state had unexpected conse- 
quences for women’s liberation that propelled scholars to question the 
dominant assumptions about the harmful effects of Islamism on 
women (see Bahramitash and Kazemipour 2006). For instance, Homa 
Hoodfar’s (2007) study demonstrates that Afghan refugee women’s ex- 
posure to Iran’s Islamic government, which mandated women’s edu- 
cation as Islamic, provided Afghans with a definition of Muslim-ness 
that was progressive and empowering. Meanwhile, policies such as 
the gender segregation of public transportation and educational spac- 
es had the unexpected consequence of increasing women’s education- 
al opportunities, freedom of movement, and public participation in 
Iran (Shahrokni 2019). These studies suggest that contrary to assump- 
tions about the need for abandoning culture and religion, key condi- 
tions for Muslim women’s empowerment “may well remain within 
Islam, not only as a force for reshaping cultural, social, and political 
institutions, which in any case are themselves in flux, but also in terms 
of legitimizing such changes” (Hoodfar 2007: 266). 

By the late twentieth century, secular feminism, although doing im- 
portant work particularly within NGOs, seemed to have reached its 
impasse (Barden 2005). During the 1980s and 1990s, a form of Islam- 
ic feminism emerged in Iran, as female parliamentarians and civil ser- 
vants began to advocate for greater opportunities and equality for 
women within the Islamic framework. Islamic feminism created a pro- 
gressive religious discourse in response to the growing conservative 
interpretations of Islam. Islamic feminism did not legitimize Iran’s Is- 
lamic government but critiqued it and demanded a reading of the re- 
ligion that was committed to gender justice. Between 1997 and 2005, 
the “reform period,” the administration of President Khatami moti- 
vated a vocal women’s movement to seek “a hybrid notion of rights 
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informed by both civil legality and Islamic principles” (Osanloo 2012). 
Arzoo Osanloo’s ethnographic research on female Quranic meetings 
and family courtrooms in Iran demonstrates the presence of “rights 
talk” among women who, religious or not, use such discourse to ar- 
ticulate their experiences and demands. The reform era was also char- 
acterized by the establishment of women’s affairs offices in every 
ministry and government agency, the development of NGOs that ad- 
dressed women’s needs, and a more assertive advocacy for women’s 
liberty and rights by female parliamentarians and activists who mo- 
bilized a lively women’s press (Moghadam 2002). Women’s emergence 
as right-bearing subjects who challenge the discriminatory policies of 
the Islamic government, Osanloo claims, is the legacy of hybridized 
spaces of mediation and negotiation within Iranian Islamic civil courts 
“that permit the production of right-bearing, individuated subjects 
that are also Islamic” (Osanloo 2006: 203). 

“Rights talk” in Iran, however, was plagued by a setback after the 
presidency of Ahmadinejad, a conservative candidate who criticized 
the rights language in favor of emphasizing relational identities (Osan- 
loo 2012). Activists’ rights talk fueled a backlash and culminated in 
mass protests and a clash between citizens and the state forces in 2009 
over suspicions of fraud in the presidential elections. The repressive 
measures of the government toward political activism have increased 
ever since, and the election of another reformist president, Hassan Rou- 
hani, in 2013 and 2017 did not generate much openness in the politi- 
cal space for rights advocacy. 

Asef Bayat’s (2013) study suggests that the repression of women’s 
activism in Iran has been accompanied by the collective yet individu- 
alized resistance of women in public domains. Through working, play- 
ing sports, creating art and music, running for political office, gaining 
higher education, and simply walking and jogging down the streets, 
often without respect for the state’s policies of hejab, women in Iran 
have imposed themselves as public players with a sense of autonomy 
(Bayat 2013). Similarly, Pardis Mahdavi's (2009) research suggests that 
the youth in Iran see themselves as part of an unfolding “sexual rev- 
olution” by opposing patriarchal sexual norms with their bodies and 
lifestyles. The sexual austerities imposed by the Islamic government, 
such as the criminalization of sexual relations outside marriage, did 
not result in the kind of repression assumed to exist in Iran following 
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the revolution (A fray 2011). Gender and sexual norms have changed in 
Iran, and women’s increasing economic autonomy has afforded them 
more privacy to become sexually active before marriage. However, it 
is particularly the upper- and middle-class women from Tehran and 
other big cities who have been able to navigate their sexual autonomy 
more safely within the societal restraints with the help of their eco- 
nomic resources. 

The repressive measures of the Iranian government toward politi- 
cal activism have also moved advocacy toward NGOs and charities. 
Many female-run NGOs in Iran, in fact, are extensions of women’s or- 
ganizations from the 1990s and have the same objectives of challeng- 
ing women’s subordination by confronting the state and patriarchal 
institutions (religion, family, and community), encouraging income- 
generating activities for women, and pushing for policy influence (Ros- 
tami-Povey 2004). Yet NGOs have also faced a crackdown, particularly 
since the presidency of Ahmadinejad, whose administration crimi- 
nalized the activities of journalists and human rights and women’s 
rights activists. The foreign policy of the United States toward Iran is 
also responsible for the closing of political opportunity structures and 
the state scrutiny of NGOs’ affairs. In their essay “When Promoting 
Democracy Is Counterproductive,” Haleh Esfandiari and Robert S. Lit- 
wak (2007) argue that the United States’ $75 million support of NGOs 
in Iran to promote democracy coupled with loose talks about regime 
change from members of Congress have fed a sense of vulnerability 
and paranoia among elements of Iran’s ruling regime, who fear NGOs’ 
“soft” plot for a civil society uprising from below. As a result, NGOs 
in Iran are either subject to censorship or are defensively engaging in 
self-censorship (Esfandiari and Litwak 2007). 


NGO-ization of Identity Politics 


The postrevolutionary state of Iran found its revenue from oil insuf- 
ficient to finance the provision of food, health care, and education it 
had promised to the poor, who they saw as their main constituents. 
To address this limitation without allowing any threat to its monop- 
oly of power, the Islamic government has allowed a controlled form 
of public participation (Hoodfar 2010). By establishing state-sponsored 
volunteer networks, the state mobilized citizens to provide social ser- 
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vices and education to underprivileged groups in low-income neigh- 
borhoods and rural areas. NGOs, as another form of volunteer mobi- 
lization, have taken on the task of providing social services to those in 
need of governmental provisions and have been relatively tolerated by 
the state. Most registered NGOs in Iran, in fact, cater to marginalized 
populations such as working children, undocumented immigrants, 
people with disabilities, sex workers, people with drug addiction, the 
impoverished, and other vulnerable groups. Bayat (2013) argues that 
states often encourage self-help initiatives as long as they do not turn 
into oppositional forces and that the unthreatening nature of NGOs is 
the reason behind their proliferation in Iran. Hood far’s (2010) study, 
however, demonstrates that, contrary to dominant assumptions, wom- 
en working within the state-sponsored volunteer health networks in 
Iran saw their activities as capable of challenging the state’s ideology 
and policies. By changing their mandate from health activism to so- 
cial and political activism, many female volunteer workers blurred 
the boundaries of state and civil society by successfully negotiating a 
number of cultural and state restrictions on women. Investigating the 
transformative potential of NGOs is increasingly important because 
of activists’ preference for working within them due to NGOs’ partici- 
patory model and because activists often fear state agencies’ top-down 
and corrupt approach (Sharma 2008). 

But how engaged are NGOs in identity politics in Iran? The term 
identity politics signifies a wide range of political activity that aims to 
end the injustices experienced collectively by members of marginalized 
social groups. “Members of that constituency assert or reclaim ways 
of understanding their distinctiveness that challenge dominant op- 
pressive characterizations, with the goal of greater self-determination” 
(Heyes 2016: 1). Women and racial and sexual minorities are among 
marginalized social groups who have engaged in large-scale identity 
political movements in the second half of the twentieth century. Yet in 
contexts with limited political opportunities for mobilization, these 
political and social movements have faced greater obstacles (McAd- 
am, Tarrow, and Tilly 2001). In studies conducted on women’s activ- 
ism in Iran, scholars have documented the impact of changing political 
opportunity structures on the framing and tactics of women’s rights 
movements and their visibility (Moghadam and Gheytanchi 2010). 
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Hard-liners’ control of the state, the state designation of women’s rights 
advocacy as a “threat to national security,” and the rhetorical war on 
Iran by the U.S. government are among the factors that have bolstered 
Iran’s security apparatus and have given impetus to the persecution, 
harassment, and imprisonment of many Iranian activists who deployed 
the frame of “women’s rights” advocacy (Moghadam and Gheytanchi 
2010; Sameh 2014). 

It is in this context of increased state surveillance and limited po- 
litical opportunities for feminist activism that an organization like 
ALLY attempts to advocate for marginalized women. The advocacy 
practices of ALLY, its repertoire of action, and even the content of its 
program are best understood when placed within this precarious po- 
litical environment. It is within the larger context of the development 
of feminist discourses in Iran, its colonial history, its association with 
class privilege, and indigenous attempts for culturally authentic fem- 
inism that we can best understand how the diverse constituents of 
ALLY contested women’s empowerment and defined their own fem- 
inist agenda. 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 offer an institutional ethnographic portrait of 
the educated and middle-class NGO workers who, with varying un- 
derstandings of empowerment, developed ALLY’s women’s empower- 
ment program. Chapters 6 and 7 offer an ethnographic portrait of the 
poor and ethnically marginalized women from the slums of Tehran 
who came together every day in an upscale organization to simply stay 
away from the violent realities of their lives and to use the variety of 
resources provided by the organization to create alternative “symbolic 
economies” (Bettie 2014). Following Gayatri Spivak (1985), I use the 
term subaltern to refer to these young women, whose marginalization 
and inability to access the lines of social mobility were shaped not sim- 
ply by being women in Iran but also by being poor, ethnic minorities, 
and/or immigrants. Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937) coined the term sub- 
altern in his Prison Notebooks to refer to groups excluded from soci- 
ety’s established structures for political participation and those outside 
of the hegemonic power structure. In the 1980s, the term gained in- 
creased prominence and currency in the work of Spivak and the larg- 
er postcolonial studies to denote colonized people and the imperial 
history told from the perspective of the colonized for the purpose of 
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countering the Eurocentric and elite bias of history. Following this ap- 
proach, I speak of ALLY’s clients as subaltern women whose voices are 
often occluded by the hegemony of Western theoretical constructs. 


Defining the Subaltern 


Before beginning my fieldwork in Tehran, I read many stories on ALLY’s 
website about clients’ traumatic experiences of violence and neglect as 
well as their positive transformation after entering the organization. The 
website encourages the Western audience, as well as Iranians in the 
diaspora, to read these women’s stories as stories of oppression and defi- 
ance and to consider donating to ALLY, since its independence from 
the Iranian government has left it with only one source of funding: 
Donations. I had nothing but these stories in mind when I first entered 
ALLY’s organization in Tehran as my ethnographic research site. I read 
the website’s stories of these girl-women, rightly pictured as victims 
of a patriarchal society, and of how grateful they are to ALLY for allow- 
ing them to transform their lives from that of helpless victim to hopeful 
survivor. I believed that was the (only) story of these young women— 
until I entered the site. 


Poor and Afghan in Iran 


My second day at ALLY, I met Armaghan, a seventeen-year-old Afghan 
woman who, like many others who had escaped the war in Afghani- 
stan, had sought refuge in Tehran. She was very welcoming of me when 
we first met, knowing that I lived in the United States. “Oh wow! It’s 
my dream to live in America,” Armaghan told me with a big smile and 
sparkling eyes. Not long after, she began to ask me questions about life 
in the United States and seemed disappointed when I confirmed the 
existence of racism there and explained the challenges of being Middle 
Eastern in America. Similar to many other Afghan clients of ALLY, 
Armaghan aspired to appear Tehrani and middle class. She spoke Far- 
si with a Tehrani accent, as many Afghans born and raised in Tehran 
do, and rarely spoke Dari outside the confines of her group of close 
Afghan friends. Although similar in style to what young, middle-class 
women wore in Tehran, Armaghan’s clothing was made of inexpen- 
sive material. That day, she had dyed her hair purple and was wearing 
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tight black leggings under her manto, a look that I soon found out had 
become fashionable in Tehran. It was also the look to which the gov- 
ernment was reacting with fines and jail time as another attempt to 
discourage women’s clothing that is not aligned with the “Islamic val- 
ues” of the state. Armaghan, however, wore them persistently and fear- 
lessly despite the threats from the government and her older sister's 
scornful reaction, which entailed calling her a “whore” for wearing the 
leggings “to get attention from men.” “I’m starting to doubt whether 
I’m a whore because of how my family reacts,” Armaghan said at the 
art therapy class in which we were all sitting. “But I don’t care,” she said. 
“Ihave to dress nice especially because of what people think about all 
Afghans as being poor and dirty.” She was very fierce but also very 
conscious of the risks and challenges of being an Afghan immigrant 
in Iran. That day, she recounted her story of physical confrontation 
with an Iranian man who had sexually harassed her on the street. “I 
kicked him and his motorcycle while cursing at him for groping me,” 
she said. The man then attacked her, calling her a “dirty Afghani,” say- 
ing that he had all the rights to do whatever he wanted to “Afghani 
whores.” The observing police officer did not intervene after he real- 
ized her ethnicity—a reaction Armaghan believed would have been 
unlikely if an Iranian woman had been involved. 

The parents of Armaghan and of other Afghan clients of ALLY were 
among millions of Afghans displaced after the communist coup in 
Kabul in 1978 and the subsequent Soviet invasion in 1979. Since the 
1980s, the civil war, the coming to power of Taliban, and the U.S. inva- 
sion of Afghanistan have led to more population movement and a 
growing Afghan refugee population in the neighboring countries. 
Among those who left Afghanistan, many sought refuge in Iran, par- 
ticularly the Hazaras, who are Shia and Persian speaking (Olszewska 
2015) and have come to engage in low-wage occupations as a means 
of securing independence and supporting the needs of their family. 
However, well before 1978, people of Afghanistan were visiting Iran 
as migrant workers, pilgrims, or merchants, engaging in trade and cul- 
tural exchange. 

Although the government formed after the 1979 revolution has em- 
ployed the rhetoric of Islamic solidarity to claim that “Islam has no 
borders,” the state has established a regime of national preference re- 
garding social and economic rights. Particularly in the realm of im- 
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migration policy, the Islamic republic is a “modern nation-state perus- 
ing a rather ad hoc realpolitik, not too different from those of liberal 
Western democracies” (Olszewska 2015: 8). The Iranian government 
conferred on demand the refugee status of Afghans in Iran in the 1980s, 
embracing Afghans as cobelievers suffering at the hands of atheist So- 
viets. Yet their policy toward Afghan immigrants more likely reflect- 
ed the need for cheap labor in a country at war with Iraq and in the 
postwar reconstruction that followed. Receiving residence permits, 
however, became more difficult in the 1990s, and it was almost im- 
possible for Afghans to obtain a refugee status card or to renew their 
temporary cards after 1998 (Hoodfar 2004). Without refugee status 
cards, Afghans in Iran were no longer entitled to “food subsidies, health- 
care, access to the labor market and public education for children” 
(Hoodfar 2004: 149). Without permission to work unless within a sub- 
set of low-wage and manual labor and with no financial assistance from 
the government, Afghan immigrants have experienced extreme finan- 
cial and psychological insecurity in Iran. Poverty and housing discrim- 
ination have resulted in cramped living conditions—a family of eight 
might live in one room—and the absence of legal protection has left 
many Afghan women dependent on their families and immigrant com- 
munities for survival. As a result, these women are unable to report vio- 
lence and abuse within their communities. 

As scholars of immigration have argued (Golash-Boza 2015; John- 
son and Trujillo 2011), the “illegal” status of immigrants is a category 
developed through lawmaking and enforcement by states worldwide 
to create a disposable population who can be exploited for their cheap 
labor. The periods of tolerance, harassment, and expulsion of Afghans 
in Iran are meant to benefit the country by exploiting their cheap labor 
without allowing them to feel comfortable and settle there perma- 
nently (Monsutti 2005). The government systematically enforces the 
low status of Afghans in Iran by such policies as the designation of 
certain cities and provinces as “Afghan-free zones” for the purpose of 
securing “public safety.” The restrictions of movements imposed by 
the government apply to both documented and undocumented Af- 
ghans, who are barred from certain towns and provinces, and any as- 
sistance to them is decreed a crime (Ahmadi 2012). Even for those Af- 
ghans who are documented, their “legal” status is difficult to maintain 
or prove and does not guarantee many freedoms. The residence per- 
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mits are only valid for a short period of time, and extending them en- 
tails a difficult process, requiring investment ofa great deal of time and 
money (Olszewska 2015). 

In addition to the legal forms of discrimination imposed by the state, 
Afghans face prejudice and discrimination from Iranian citizens as 
well as the police. The racialized figure of Afghans in the Iranian dis- 
course is one used to instill fear in children (Olszewska 2015), and the 
term Afghani is commonly used as an insult to imply a low class and 
ethnic status. Afghans have been continuously scapegoated for all so- 
cial problems in Iran, including unemployment, drug trafficking, the 
spread of infectious diseases, and rape and murder (Olszewska 2015). 
Afghan refugees experience discrimination and hate crimes, and Af- 
ghan men are frequently picked up and abused by the police and de- 
ported if the family is not able to pay a bribe (Hoodfar 2004). These 
attitudes reflect the racialized fear of Afghans as dangerous, perverted, 
and criminal Others, an image reinforced through Iran’s long-lasting 
racist nationalistic ideologies that construct Iranians as a race distinct 
from and superior to their “backward” neighbors (Maghbouleh 2017). 
The “inferior” position of Afghans has served as a means of self-iden- 
tification for Iranians who attempt to raise their own status by distanc- 
ing themselves from their Afghan and Arab neighbors and through 
identification with the European culture (Olszewska 2015). 

Despite the Islamic Republic’s anti-Western propaganda and the 
twentieth-century search for an authentic, native Iranian identity in 
the face of Western political and cultural imperialism, “the older ad- 
miration for and a sense of inadequacy vis-a-vis the West persist as an 
uncomfortable and guilty indulgence of many Iranians” (Olszewska 
2015: 48). Golnar Mehran (2002) has pointed to a persisting deep-seat- 
ed sense of inferiority among Iranians toward the West. The percep- 
tion of Afghans as inferior enables Iranians to reflect the distance they 
have traveled from their aghab-mandeh (backward) neighbors and the 
pishraft (progress) they have made in becoming more modernized and 
Western (Olszewska 2015). Hence, Afghans play an important role in 
the Iranian imagination when national identity and citizenship are 
concerned (Adelkhah and Olszewska 2007). As Zuzanna Olszewska 
(2015: 21-22) has argued, the presence of Afghans in Iran remains a 
paradox. “They have been welcomed as oppressed co-believers and yet 
excluded as noncitizens; appreciated for their cheap, diligent labor and 
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yet blamed for stealing jobs; lauded as fellow Persian speakers and yet 
mocked as primitive country cousins; allowed to settle in cities and 
integrate into Iranian society and yet discriminated against in most 
aspects of public life. As a result, they are an absent presence: living 
alongside Iranians, yet strangely invisible.” While Iranian activists for 
refugee rights and some NGOs, such as ALLY, have been sympathetic 
toward Afghans and their struggles in Iran, Afghans remain an invis- 
ible group and are treated as problems to be managed. 

Olszewska’s study on Afghan refugees and their poetry circles dem- 
onstrates how Iranian nationalism has led to a sense of exclusion among 
the Afghan population in Iran. Yet her study also challenges common 
assumptions about Afghan refugees as helpless and vulnerable with 
no history, agency, or politics. She argues that the experiences of Af- 
ghans in Iran have been a combination of opportunities and exclusion. 
It is particularly the larger changes in the Iranian society, such as the 
rising rate of literacy, declining fertility, the increasing emphasis placed 
on women’s rights, and the larger modernization and industrializa- 
tion trends, that have shaped the opportunities and aspirations of 
Afghans. The impact of these factors, however, depends on Afghan’s 
economic position and location (for instance, whether they worked 
as urban dwellers or in rural agriculture). Hoodfar’s (2004) study on 
Afghan refugees in Iran demonstrates that many Afghans who sought 
refuge in Iran following the Soviet invasion did so in protest against 
the communist decree of mandatory education for all boys and girls, 
which they saw as un-Islamic. Yet, they embraced modern education 
following their exposure to the Iranian government’s discourses that 
promoted universal education as necessary for a Muslim nation. 

From the outset, the Islamic Republic placed a great emphasis on 
education, built schools in poor rural and urban areas, and made edu- 
cation mandatory for boys and girls. The state policies regarding man- 
datory education and the gender segregation of educational spaces made 
education accessible to many girls from conservative families who were 
no longer objecting to their daughters’ education under Islamic prin- 
ciples. The Islamization of the public sphere has similarly allowed wom- 
en from conservative backgrounds to be active in public life, travel, 
enter various professions, choose their husbands, and appear on tele- 
vision (Afray 2011). These trends resulted in a soaring literacy rate in 
Iran and public engagement for women. They similarly provided Afghan 
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women with a range of opportunities and the ability to demand wom- 
en’s rights within an Islamic framework. Many Afghans, in fact, re- 
mained in Iran during the reign of Taliban in order to ensure their 
daughters’ education. In 2004, when the Iranian government prevent- 
ed refugee children from attending public schools without paying a 
substantial fee, the Afghan community faced a great hurdle. Determined 
to pursue an education, Afghans created semi-clandestine and auton- 
omous schools (madareseh-ha-ye khodgardan) run by educated Afghans 
outside the authority of Iran’s Ministry of Education (Olszewska 2015). 
These schools have done more than offer an education; they have also 
provided Afghans with a sense of collective identity (Chatty, Crivello, 
and Hundt 2005). Olszewska’s research on Afghan poets demonstrates 
that many educated Afghans have consistently sought access to the cul- 
tural capital of farhangi (cultured) or roshanfeks (intellectual), which 
signifies their aspiration to be upwardly mobile and claim a higher 
status. 

Armaghan’s aspiration for class mobility was visible in her attempts 
to appear middle class through her style of clothing and her self-dis- 
tancing from the stigmatized image of the “poor and dirty Afghani.” 
This self-distancing was achieved by performances of respectable mid- 
dle-class femininity that, as I explain in Chapter 7, entailed adopting 
the liberal and secular feminist lifestyle advocated by ALLY’s middle- 
class Tehrani staff. As I show in the following chapters, the responses 
of Afghan women to the liberal feminism advocated at ALLY entailed 
two seemingly contradictory responses. On one hand, many Afghan 
women critiqued liberal feminism’s limitations for explaining their 
unique struggles at the intersection of their class and marginalized eth- 
nic and national identities. On the other hand, they adopted the orga- 
nization’s middle-class feminist rhetoric as a form of cultural capital to 
create alternative symbolic economies that would grant them agency 
and dignity. I examine this simultaneous adoption and rejection of 
liberal feminism as a reflection of marginalized women’s strong class 
consciousness and concurrent desire for inclusion and class mobility. 


Poor and Religious in Iran 


Unlike many of the clients at ALLY who would considerably trans- 
form in appearance after joining the organization, Khadije had main- 
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tained her conservative and religious look, covering her hair under her 
black maghnaeh,° wearing no makeup, and wearing a long manto un- 
der her black chador. She was also more reserved and, unlike most cli- 
ents, was not enthusiastic about meeting ALLY’s guests from abroad or 
becoming friendly with the staff. In fact, there was a look of detach- 
ment in her eyes that drew clear boundaries between her and those she 
perceived as outsiders. She was among those clients, I later learned, who 
saw the teachings of ALLY as antagonistic to her cultural and religious 
values and who would complain about the anti-religion sentiments of 
some teachers to those staff she saw as sympathetic. Khadije’s criti- 
cism of the staff, however, went beyond those complaints and encom- 
passed critiques of the teachings she saw as misinformed and reflec- 
tive of the privileged standpoint of ALLY’s workers. 

When I met her for the first time at a community development class, 
her visible frustration with the teachers and her intelligent responses 
caught my attention. Barmak, Hamid, and Shirin were three college- 
educated friends in their mid-twenties who taught a community de- 
velopment course with the goal of educating ALLY’s marginalized cli- 
ents on a range of social issues. Although none had a social science 
degree, their passion for the subject was enough to convince them of 
the importance of developing a space where the young women could 
discuss issues relevant to their daily lives. That day in class, soon after 
the conversation began on the role of technology in human history, the 
teachers were bombarded with skeptical remarks from the young wom- 
en, who were unsure about the accuracy of the arguments presented 
to them. After explaining that the industrial era has been marked with 
“more leisure time,” “more traveling,” and a specialized labor market 
in which people “choose their profession based on their personal in- 
terests,” the young women exchanged hesitant glances and quickly be- 
gan to express their doubts about the accuracy of the statements read 
to them by Barmak. 

“There are still many people who can’t choose their own job and 
don’t enjoy any leisure time,” Khadije said while rolling her eyes and 
closing the book she was reading in class. I could see that the teachers 
were quite puzzled by the unexpected objection of Khadije and the oth- 
er young women. Shirin began to describe the advancements made in 
transportation technology to demonstrate the increased ability of 
people to travel far and often in the postindustrial era. “Many people 
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can't travel,” Khadije said again to problematize Shirin’s privilege and 
her own poverty. “We don’t go on trips. Ask the people in this class to 
see how many have traveled during the holidays. Don't look at your- 
selves,” she said as she laid her forehead in her palm and looked away, 
implying that she had no interest in continuing the conversation. 

It was easy to interpret Khadije’s statement as that of an impover- 
ished woman with limited education who could not see beyond her 
personal experiences to understand the larger impact of industrial- 
ization and technological transformations worldwide. What was not 
as easy to recognize was Khadije’s resistance to a Eurocentric middle- 
class account of history in which she and the world of poverty and 
uneven global development in which she lived were missing. I noticed 
again and again and in different classes the skillful attempts of Khad- 
ije and other young women to problematize those accounts of history 
or any social commentary that did not critically interrogate inequal- 
ities of class and status. Khadije’s resistance to course content and her 
determination to maintain her religious appearance despite a larger 
pressure felt at ALLY for looking and thinking “modern” and middle 
class were often perceived as reflective of her lower education and re- 
ligious views. Her choices for conforming to religious norms were not 
seen as agentic, and her resistance to certain educational materials was 
not seen as an empowering act of defying dominant class ideologies. 
After a few minutes of ignoring teachers’ responses, Khadije calmly 
reopened the book she was reading: One Thousand Years of Solitude, 
by Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 

Many ethnographies on contemporary Iran that have sought to 
study subjectivity and personhood have focused on the experiences of 
secular and middle-class youth from Tehran. These ethnographies ex- 
amine the lives of young people who position themselves against the 
moral order prescribed by the Islamic government and interpret their 
actions as acts of rebellion and resistance toward the political order. 
Olszewska (2013) has argued that these ethnographies’ perception of 
subjectivity is undertheorized and that they carry problematic assump- 
tions. Among these works are Mahdavi's Passionate Uprising (2009), 
which reports on an unfolding sexual revolution among Iranian youth 
who use their bodies as sites of protest by engaging in sexual acts out- 
side the norm of modesty prescribed by the government. In his book 
Young and Defiant in Tehran (2008), Khosravi speaks of a “culture of 
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defiance” among Tehrani youth, who resist the subject position im- 
posed on them by the state by casting themselves as modern, cosmo- 
politan, and ba-kelas (classy). In this literature, “secular, middle-class 
subjects seem to rise autonomously, and must then busy themselves with 
resisting an alien subjectivity that a pernicious government attempts 
to force on them” (Olszewska 2015: 17). 

The model of human agency in these studies has been vastly crit- 
icized for a liberal assumption that locates agency in moral and political 
autonomy. In their critiques of this liberal bias, postcolonial feminist 
scholars have offered more complex views of personhood that recog- 
nize the inseparability and continuity of agential and nonagential fea- 
tures of self. According to Soran Reader (2007), endurance, patience, 
and compassion are not signs of passive victimhood but, in fact, are 
rational (and at times courageous) responses. Mahmood (2005), sim- 
ilarly, by analyzing the practices of women in the mosque movement in 
Cairo, has challenged the conflation of agency with resistance to norms 
in order to argue for a conception of agency entailed “not only in those 
acts that resist norms but also in the multiple ways in which one inhab- 
its norms” (15). Mahmood questions the normative, liberal assumptions 
that underlie dominant analyses of agency as well as their allegiance to 
an unquestioned ideal of individual freedom. Poststructural analyses of 
subjectivity see the formation of subjectivity as dynamic, shaped through 
coercion or persuasion, and never as a pre-given state that can later be 
manipulated and colonized (Eagleton 1985). In this sense, subjectiv- 
ity is understood as a form of awareness shaped out of the tension be- 
tween the inner processes and the external imposition of “cultural and 
social formations that shape, organize, and provoke” modes of affect 
and thought (Ortner 2005: 31). One must then ask what political forces 
have constituted those subjectivities that appear as autonomous and 
in defiance of oppressive politics of the Islamic government. “What 
forces contribute to the socialization of rebellious middle-class youth 
in Iran: class or generational awareness? Prerevolutionary memories 
or cosmopolitan desires transmitted through global mass media and 
internet? Or perhaps even the unintended effects of state policies them- 
selves?” (Olszewska 2015: 17). 

Kevan Harris (2012) has argued that the disaffection and resistance 
of the middle class in Iran reflect a pattern witnessed in many coun- 
tries with an upwardly mobile middle class who see the state as block- 
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ing their access to social power. “They are educated and cognizant of 
cosmopolitan habits but lack the political and cultural capital that would 
allow them to fully enjoy the middle-class lifestyle they aspire to, free 
of the bureaucratic authoritarian characteristics of the Islamic Re- 
public” (Harris 2012: 451). The Islamic Republic’s modernization ef- 
forts, in continuation of the prerevolutionary era, its gradual bureau- 
cratization and professionalization, and its biopolitical management 
of the population have resulted in policies that on one hand centralize 
power and on the other create individualized self-reflexive subjects of 
the late modern age with a culture of consumerism and competition 
(Adelkhah 2000). But Iran’s Islamic government was originally a wel- 
fare state that got its strength from its economic and social populism 
and the development policies that particularly benefited the poor (Abra- 
hamian 2009). Those who benefited from the state’s policies were a 
loyal “rentier class” who received privileges and financial incentives 
for embracing the state’s ideology. Among those were less-privileged 
rural and urban residents, veterans and the families of the martyrs of 
the Iran-Iraq War, and a group of conservative middle-class citizens. 
The country’s growing population of newly educated youth, however, 
became disillusioned by an economy and government unable to create 
jobs for them. These policies—in addition to larger trends, such as rap- 
id urbanization, an increasingly youthful and educated population, 
growing female literacy and workforce participation rates, and the 
arrival of new technologies like satellite television and internet—have 
resulted in “the development of complex and diverse subjectivities that 
are some combination of Iranian, Islamic, and inexorably modern” and 
can be observed among both the elite and those within the lower eco- 
nomic classes (Olszewska 2015: 19). 

The dominant tendency to either overstate the repressive power of 
the state or emphasize the heroic defiance of (middle-class) Iranians 
against it has left out the possibility of studying the overlapping space 
between state and society—to see the Iranian state “as an imperfect 
hegemony, governed through a mixture of coercion and consent, vis- 
ible or diffuse” (Olszewska 2013: 844). Depicting the lifestyle of the sec- 
ular middle class who are cosmopolitan, badhejab,’ followers of the 
latest fashion, and consumers of Western luxury brands as an expres- 
sion of defiance against a repressive state leaves out the fact that the 
cultivation of certain cultural dispositions may indeed reflect norms 
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of middle-class respectability and not merely political resistance. Mean- 
while, reducing defiance to the practices of the secular middle-class 
urbanites leaves out the stories of poor and working-class women, im- 
migrants, and refugees or those who support the political ideology of 
the Islamic Republic. How would poor women’s acceptance or rejec- 
tion of secular liberal feminism be perceived if our conceptualization 
of agency were to change and if the discourses of class and ethnicity 
were to enter our analysis? By answering this question in the follow- 
ing chapters, I argue that any analysis of contemporary feminist dis- 
positions and advocacy in Iran should be conducted in terms of their 
development out of colonial, racial, and class discourses and within 
the context of limited political opportunities. 

The next chapter offers an examination of middle-class, liberal, and 
secular feminist discourses as they were translated and contested by 
ALLY’s middle-class staff and cosmopolitan administrators. Through 
an examination of this feminist contestation, I demonstrate the inter- 
sectional inequalities that limited the effectiveness of liberal discourses 
of sexual autonomy as means of empowerment for marginalized wom- 
en and the debates around “cultural resonance” versus “universal hu- 
man rights” that shaped many tensions at ALLY. 


Glocalizing Women’s Empowerment 


Lé ver here! Our class got canceled, they told us we are watch- 
ing a play!” Nazanin, one of the clients, yelled as she stood 
on the stairs, directing me to a classroom on the second 

floor by nudging her head. None of us knew what had triggered that 

day’s change of plans. I could see, however, that the prospect of skip- 
ping the regular class schedule had excited many of the girls. Marva, 
the managing director, was standing at the large classroom door where 
the play was scheduled to be performed. As I passed her, she gently 
grabbed my arm. “It’s The Vagina Monologues, you might want to be 
here,” she whispered in my ear as I leaned toward her. She walked away 
from me with a cheerful smile and an inconspicuous wink, acknowl- 
edging our mutual knowledge of what the promised play was about. 

As I moved past the front rows, I noticed Reza taking a front seat. Reza 

was an Iranian Swedish art therapy teacher at ALLY who directed plays 

for local theaters while staying in Iran. Little by little, it dawned on 
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me that the three actresses sitting on the chairs facing the audience, 
reviewing their notes, and chatting with Reza might be his theater col- 
leagues and friends. I had heard from the managing team their plan 
for holding multiple performances of The Vagina Monologues for both 
the clients and the staff. The administrators believed the performance 
and educational workshops on sexuality, which they had made man- 
datory for all, were necessary for raising a feminist awareness among 
ALLY’s staff and clients. As I picked a seat somewhere near the back 
of the room, I wondered about the reception of such sexually explicit 
language among the young women. 

Unlike what I witnessed during my previous experiences watching 
the play in the United States, the raunchy performance in Tehran ap- 
peared to have left a tense feeling of discomfort in many of the audi- 
ence members. I did not notice any strong reaction from the clients— 
neither the collective laughter nor the voices of confirmation I had heard 
during the performance in the United States. While the three actresses 
offered believable performances, I wondered if the stories of Ameri- 
can women simply had not resonated with this group of young, im- 
poverished Afghan and Iranian women. While shame, pain, and plea- 
sure are experienced universally, the tone, language, and mode with 
which women share their sexual stories and the appropriate context 
for those stories vary considerably among cultures and social groups. 
That afternoon, at the center’s cafeteria, I met Nazanin, who sat down 
to have tea with me. Having seen her at the performance, I asked what 
she and other clients thought about The Vagina Monologues. “Most of 
the girls were OK with it,” she said. “It was some of the staff that got 
really angry after.” I probed Nazanin for her view on the workers’ re- 
action to the performance. “I think it’s because the male and female 
staff were all in the same room. They said they were embarrassed to 
look into each other’s eyes after,” Nazanin said, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. The days and weeks following the performance were tense with 
conflicts between some of the personnel and the managing team. 
While I did not witness it firsthand, I heard about the conflicts from 
the clients and administrators. The conflicts resulted in two male staff 
members, who clients counted among their favorites, leaving the or- 
ganization. In the meetings held by the managing team with the dis- 
traught clients who were upset about losing their beloved teachers, the 
details of what transpired were not shared. Clients were only told about 
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the “irresolvable disagreements” of some of the staff with the manag- 
ing team. Later, in personal conversations with the administrators and 
the remaining staff, I heard varying accounts of the nature of the dis- 
agreements. For the managing team, the workshops and their “radi- 
cal” content worked as a filtering system through which they could 
discard those staff who did not “share the same feminist values” and 
thus “did not belong at ALLY.” Maryam, the founder, spoke of the mind- 
set of those staff as being “patriarchal” and recounted how one of the 
male workers had mocked the program director for “only being con- 
cerned with things from the waist down,” referring to her insistence on 
holding workshops on sexuality. Other staff members, however, blamed 
the tension on the culturally insensitive character of the workshops 
prescribed by the administrators who lived abroad and were unwill- 
ing to consider the point of view of the local workers, who favored pro- 
grams that were more culturally resonant. 

The decision to perform The Vagina Monologues was one of many 
choices made by the administrators that were challenged by the staff. 
The secular and liberal women’s empowerment program of the orga- 
nization (with its emphasis on sexual autonomy, sex positivity, and free- 
dom of choice), designed by members of the cosmopolitan middle class, 
was contested and challenged by the local middle-class staff of the or- 
ganization on varying grounds. This chapter examines these points 
of tension between the cosmopolitan administrators and the locally 
grounded staff to reveal the contestation of globally hegemonic dis- 
courses of empowerment and agency by actors with varying levels of 
access to the global stage. I show how the staff were actively involved 
in contesting certain aspects of the feminism advocated by the orga- 
nization for lacking cultural resonance and practical value. However, 
the cosmopolitan administrators rejected constructing resonant frames 
because of their lower transformative potential and an uncompromis- 
ing commitment to a liberal and secular feminist framework. 

The activities of an organization like ALLY were shaped by forces 
beyond its national borders. The presence of Western feminist discours- 
es of sexuality in ALLY’s programming reveals their movement across 
borders and actors’ responses to globally hegemonic discourses of wom- 
en’s empowerment. Embedded within these discourses of empowered 
sexuality are the accounts of feminist scholars who have revealed the 
links between women’s status, economic mobility, and sexuality and 
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have related women’s liberation to their sexual autonomy. Marcela La- 
garde (1990) has argued that the construction of women’s sexuality as 
passive justifies their mandate to serve and please others. Others as- 
sert that access to sexual pleasure relates to one’s position in social struc- 
tures that determine who can access resources and respect. These 
arguments have compelled feminist scholars and activists to empha- 
size women’s sexual liberation as necessary for their emancipation. 
ALLY’s focus on women’s sexual autonomy and its development of sex- 
ual education programs for the staff and clients were done in the light 
of this feminist scholarship. ALLY also relied on donations from Iran’s 
diasporic community and its Western donors in Europe and North 
America. A liberal frame that emphasizes sexual liberation, secular- 
ism, and choice resonates with Western donors, whose interest often 
drives the process. Millie Thayer’s (2010) ethnographic study on fem- 
inist movements in Brazil demonstrates that access to and dependency 
on foreign funds have shaped and transformed the agenda and content 
of many feminist NGOs in the Global South over the years. 

Sexual education programs often emphasize the importance of sex- 
ual knowledge and “knowing one’s body.” These narratives around 
“knowing” as a means of feminist empowerment, however, imply a 
“valid” sexual knowledge and that the knowledge held previously 
does not count as valid and is, in fact, lacking (Portocarrero Lacayo 
2014). As Ana Victoria Portocarrero Lacayo explains, “Through this 
exercise of validation/invalidation of knowledges, a particular way of 
understanding sexuality and pleasure is understood as universal, and 
the variety of ways in which women construct and negotiate their sex- 
uality in their particular contexts become invisible” (2014: 232). The 
liberal conception of sexuality and agency, deemed universal, sees sex- 
uality at the center of an individual, open, visible, and out loud, and 
in so doing “reinforces power inequalities between women based on 
their access and willingness to embrace this new knowledge” (Porto- 
carrero Lacayo 2014: 232). Portocarrero Lacayo argues that this dis- 
course separates women into a binary of “liberated” and “disempow- 
ered other” and justifies efforts for enlightening those who lack such 
knowledge. It is in this process of the colonization of knowledge that 
Western sexual knowledge becomes “common sense” (Santos, Nunes, 
and Meneses 2007) and sexuality becomes understood as an experi- 
ence that some “liberated” women have “discovered” and should trans- 
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mit to others. “This hierarchal relationship between women who know 
and those who require instruction continues to haunt contemporary 
Western and diasporic Iranian feminist discourses that celebrate the 
universal experience of all women” (Naghibi 2007: xxvi). 

The hegemony of the feminist discourses of the Global North, with 
their emphasis on women’s sexuality, is manifest in many empower- 
ment programs implemented in the Global South, including ALLY. 
The content of an empowerment program does not merely reflect the 
intentions of its developers, as is often assumed. Intentions themselves 
reflect social and cultural forces that often remain unacknowledged 
(Sharma 2011). Development experts or feminist activists create and 
implement programs not in isolation but within the larger global con- 
text in which certain hegemonic discourses shape their assumptions 
and objectives. ALLY’s women’s empowerment program was a func- 
tion of nonindigenous interests (e.g., donor interests and the hegemony 
of the model of empowerment advocated by international institutions) 
as well as indigenous interests (e.g., feminist discourses in Iran, the in- 
terest of dominant classes, and political structures). In any given study 
of empowerment, the intended objectives of administrators and trans- 
lators should be studied in relation to the larger unacknowledged dis- 
courses that define empowerment, feminism, and development. As 
Shubhra Sharma argues, “the best of intentions may not produce the 
best of results and the reason for such infraction lies not in the inten- 
tions per se but in the complex social and cultural structures and dis- 
courses that such intentions are embedded in and also shaped by” 
(Sharma, 2011: 3). The discourses, not the intentions, produce effect. 
Yet, while intentions are often clearly stated, discourses remain hid- 
den, even as they produce structured effects (Sharma 2011). 


Glocalization and Vernacularization 


Various studies (Merry 2006; Sharma 2008; Levitt and Merry 2009; 
Thayer 2010; Radhakrishnan 2015) have explored the processes of ad- 
aptation, translation, and appropriation of globally generated ideas in 
local contexts. For instance, Peggy Levitt and Sally Merry (2009) speak 
of the presence of a “global women’s rights package” with loosely cou- 
pled elements such as gender equality, autonomy in marriage and di- 
vorce, the right to earn income and inherit money, and protection from 
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violence and discrimination. They argue that this global women’s 
rights package shapes the agenda and activities of many local NGOs 
and national women’s movements across the world and “is expressed 
through a set of national and international laws and practices like the 
Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (CEDAW), international women’s conferences, International 
Women’s Day, and the theoretical work of many women’s and femi- 
nist studies programmes that have proliferated at universities over the 
past 30 years” (Levitt and Merry 2009: 448). This package refers to a 
set of ideas that are promoted and acknowledged globally and derive 
their legitimacy and influence from the countries and institutions in 
which they are born (e.g., UN) and the media that broadcast their mes- 
sages. 

While this package is widely circulated across many national con- 
texts, Levitt and Merry demonstrate that in contact with local settings, 
these notions take on some of the ideological and social attributes 
of the local context. They call this process vernacularization and argue 
that this process of adaptation varies greatly depending on the con- 
text and the character of the channels through which these messages 
are transferred. “NGO directors and staff are quintessential vernacu- 
larizers” (Levitt and Merry 2009: 449), and they determine the frame 
through which the global value packages will attach to local norms and 
institutions. In the case of ALLY, the administrators and program de- 
velopers decided whether The Vagina Monologues would be performed 
and whether its content would remain the same or adapt to local norms. 
Message framing is a political project decided on by a host of factors, 
including donor interests, the convictions and objectives of program 
developers, the appeal to local actors, the desire for a wider audience, 
the financial resources of an organization, and the symbolic value of 
certain messages (Levitt and Merry 2009). For instance, a secular hu- 
man-rights frame is associated with the West, modernity, and prog- 
ress, which increases the audience of the organization and allows for 
alliance and coalition building. However, such a frame may not always 
find resonance in postcolonial contexts and among the more religious- 
ly oriented, who resist secular and foreign influences and are suspect 
of cultural imperialism. 

In any given process of vernacularization, intermediators and trans- 
lators play a key role in negotiating local, national, regional, and glob- 
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al systems of meaning (Merry 2006). This process of translation, how- 
ever, reflects inequalities of power between actors. The translator’s work 
is influenced by factors ranging from their ethnic, gender, and class 
identity to the agenda of those who fund them. It was not surprising, 
then, to notice conflicts between the Western-educated upper-middle- 
class administrators of ALLY who were tasked with satisfying and im- 
pressing their donors and modeling effective empowerment programs 
tested in other national contexts, and the more locally grounded, col- 
lege-educated middle-class staff of ALLY, who were more concerned 
with local cultural norms and the applicability of the program objec- 
tives to the lives of the organization’s clients. In addition to operating 
within their class and social positions, both groups worked within the 
constraint of hegemonic discourses that defined their perceptions of 
feminism and their interpretive framework. For instance, the global 
women’s rights package encourages “embracing a particular kind of 
agentic self that is self-interested and rational rather than religious, 
affective and communitarian” (Levitt and Merry 2009: 448). Many em- 
powerment programs across the world have adopted this notion of 
agency, which finds rejection of religious and traditional norms essen- 
tial to women’s empowerment and development of an agentic self. As 
local actors design and define their empowerment programs, the glob- 
ally dominant liberal and normative assumptions promoted by inter- 
national institutions shape their assessments of clients’ progress. 
Thayer’s study (2010) reveals that the global flow of funds and do- 
nations, often from the North to the South, determines the content of 
women’s empowerment programs. Her research on feminist organi- 
zations in Brazil clearly demonstrates that access to and dependency 
on foreign funds have shaped and transformed the agenda, content, 
and relations of feminist NGOs over the last few decades. As libera- 
tion movements in Europe and America began to place women’s bod- 
ies, sexualities, and health at the center of their struggles, the content 
and agenda of feminist organizations in the Global South experienced 
a similar shift in objective. The material and cultural resources of the 
Global North transform into global forces as they travel to their former 
colonies. This, however, is not a simple case of “cultural diffusion,” where 
hegemonic discourses of Northern feminists are meekly accepted by 
women in the “Third World.” While the North’s economic and cul- 
tural resources and travel budgets allow the movement of feminist the- 
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ories and gender discourses from the North to the South, there are still 
a variety of actors who engage in the dissemination, selective adoption, 
translation, or rejection of those ideas (Thayer 2010). Glocalization in 
this context does not refer to cultural hybridization but to how the glob- 
al permeates the local. Studying the articulated intentions and inter- 
ests of program developers and implementers can help us delineate 
the negotiations between international development imperatives and 
local cultural, political, and social norms. 


The Cosmopolitan and Local Elite 


Everyday interactions and relationships at ALLY were shaped by care 
and camaraderie yet also marked by increasing tensions and conflicts 
over what constitutes women’s empowerment. The administrators of 
the organization saw education, sexual autonomy, freedom of choice, 
and inclusion in the market economy as necessary for clients’ empow- 
erment. In this chapter, borrowing from Levitt and Merry (2009), I refer 
to this group as cosmopolitan elites—individuals who have ties to the 
global stage, have often lived or studied abroad, and teach and learn 
about global value packages. These activists or NGO directors inter- 
act with outside ideas on a regular basis and take on the task of trans- 
lating and transferring those ideas to local contexts of which they are 
also a part. With their intercultural skills, cosmopolitan subjects ne- 
gotiate complex global processes and relate in diverse ways to differ- 
ent cultural environments and groups of people (Chin 2013). 
Another group of NGO staff—who I call the local elite—is more sit- 
uated within the local culture and is often college educated and mid- 
dle class. These vernacularizers acquire ideas from the cosmopolitan 
elite and perform a second level of translation for the clients and fel- 
low staff. The local elite at ALLY saw empowerment in the same light 
as the cosmopolitan elite, though they rejected certain elements of sec- 
ular and liberal feminism (such as sexual autonomy and rejection of 
religion) as culturally alien and practically irrelevant. This group 
measures the feminist ideals of the organization against the practical 
realities that govern the marginalized clients’ lives and their own gen- 
der and sexual norms. As I show in the following sections, vernacu- 
larizers also translate the grievances of local constituents and talk back 
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to the cosmopolitan elite. Clients also talk back, resist, and engage in 
the process of vernacularization by placing the new ideas in dialogue 
with their own personal experiences and standpoints. The third 
group—the local subaltern, or the marginalized clients of the orga- 
nization—saw gender oppression as deeply linked to their class and 
ethnic oppression and resisted those organizational narratives that re- 
duced the struggles of the poor to their “cultural poverty” (I explore 
the perspectives of the local subaltern in Chapters 6 and 7). 

It is important to note that by classifying the Western-educated ad- 
ministrators as cosmopolitan elites, I do not intend to construct them 
as Western or inauthentic agents or their feminist ideals as “foreign.” 
To do so is to ignore the processes of hybridization central to all cul- 
tural contexts whereby the new discursive formations open themselves 
up to intrusions by various elements in the preexisting intellectual and 
linguistic practices of a country (Chatterjee 1995: 23). As Margot Barden 
(1995) has argued in her analysis of Egyptian feminists, cosmopolitan 
activists who have lived abroad are still part of the vital local culture— 
even if unaware of its intricacies—through their identification with the 
local and their commitment to it. The cosmopolitan and local elite 
shared similar national, ethnic, and class identities and therefore many 
similarities in perspective (although their transnational connections 
were vastly different). Hence, this categorization is merely conceptual, 
and the role and social class of participants did not always place them 
neatly in one category. This chapter illustrates how liberal and secular 
feminism is perceived among middle-class NGO workers in Iran and 
how assumptions about anti-traditionalism as a feminist value created 
challenges for ALLY’s objective of empowering women. 


Contesting Religion and Agency 


It was when I saw the girls’ issues that I created ALLY’s vision. 
And now I have come to this conclusion that [the girls] can learn 
all the vocations in the world, but if their perception of them- 
selves and the society does not change, if they don’t gain self- 
esteem, [nothing will change]. You can train them to go to work 
and make money, but that doesn’t change anything. (Maryam, 
Founder) 
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Maryam shared this sentiment with me on the fourth-floor bal- 
cony of ALLY’s second building, where she and other managing staff 
often took their smoking breaks. The spacious balcony was sparsely 
decorated with planting pots and separated from the busy manage- 
ment office by a large glass door. Sitting on the balcony stairs leading 
to the rooftop and watching Maryam share her convictions about 
ALLY’s ultimate objective, I wondered about the significance of the nar- 
rative I was hearing so frequently. A few weeks before, Shirin, a college 
student who taught community development classes with her fellow 
colleagues and friends, had shared a similar conviction: 


After a few months (of teaching at ALLY), I realized that I need 
to get more involved. I talked to one of the psychologists and 
told him about my concerns. I told him I feel like you are giving 
these girls a series of abilities and skills. But at the end, their per- 
spective is not changing. What changes their lives is not those 
skills but that perspective that has to change. (Shirin, Teacher) 


I wondered about the importance of these narratives for ALLY’s 
staff and administrators and the meaning they gleaned from their work. 
I had come to learn from the same staff and administrators the struc- 
tural inequalities that left many young women in need of seeking ref- 
uge at ALLY: Extreme poverty, exploitation at sweatshops, living con- 
ditions that included sexual and physical abuse by drug-addicted and 
negligent families, the absence of legal protection or material resources 
to escape abuse, and the unwillingness of the state to prosecute vio- 
lence against women, particularly when Afghan immigrants were in- 
volved. They had shared these factors and many unsettling stories with 
me as they explained their criteria for—and the urgency of—admit- 
ting clients into ALLY’s empowerment program. Despite this shared 
realization that it was the objective reality of the clients’ lives that re- 
quired transformation, the fundamental objective of ALLY’s program 
was consistently and firmly described by the cosmopolitan and local 
elite as effecting a “change of consciousness.” 

This insistence on consciousness-raising did not mean that the ma- 
terial reality of the clients’ lives was overlooked. The organization’s pro- 
gram emphasized vocational training and equipping clients with nec- 
essary skills for participation in the market economy. Yet the strong 
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organizational narrative that defined empowerment in terms of clients’ 
subjective transformation was noticeable. In fact, Nasim, a member 
of the managing team, told me that ALLY’s vision had come to change 
over the years to move from focusing on the material reality of the cli- 
ents’ lives to focusing on their perspective of reality: 


At the beginning, empowerment meant that they would come 
here to get an education, we work on their behavior and mental 
health, and then they will get a job. That was the end of it. The 
end goal was for them to be able to go to work and make money. 
Of course, this is empowerment. But this is not all that empow- 
erment means. It’s great if they could get a job and be indepen- 
dent from their family, their husband, or their boyfriends. But 
there are other things, in my opinion, that are even more impor- 
tant... . The program has been maturing. Our new goal of want- 
ing to change society and change every girl’s consciousness 
wasn't always there, or maybe the idea was not this mature in 
the beginning. (Nasim, Managing Director) 


I could see that for many at ALLY, consciousness-raising was seen 
as the most crucial component of empowerment in that it could allow 
women to construct a sense of self that recognizes oppression and de- 
mands change. In many conversations, the cosmopolitan and the local 
elite shared their belief about the importance of developing in clients 
an awareness that had the potential to disrupt the cycle of abuse, pov- 
erty, and misogyny with which clients struggled daily. “It’s so baffling 
that many of them have no specific definition of rape,” Rose, a twenty- 
four-year-old social worker, told me about Afghan clients, “yet nearly 
all have been assaulted in so many ways, even the completed rape.” 
The major impediment to change, many of the staff told me, was cli- 
ents’ inability to see their living circumstances as oppressive and to 
see themselves as worthy of different living circumstances. The new- 
ly gained knowledge, they believed, would compel women to exercise 
choice and separate themselves from the oppressive patriarchal forc- 
es that restricted their agency. 

The organizational emphasis on consciousness-raising reflected a 
feminist scholarship that finds emancipation in the recognition and 
rejection of patriarchal control. Since feminist scholars have revealed 
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the embeddedness of patriarchy in all social institutions, such as fam- 
ily, religion, the economy, and the very fabric of morality, empower- 
ment is understood as a process whereby women exercise autonomy 
and separate themselves from the patriarchal forces that fetter their 
agency. Transforming into a liberal, secular, and rational actor capable 
of exercising individual freedom is defined as empowerment when, 
for instance, culture and religion are found to be deeply patriarchal. 
This perception of empowerment is particularly prevalent when Mus- 
lim women are concerned. Orientalist feminist discourses have long 
constructed Muslim women’s rights in opposition to local familial, com- 
munal, and kinship structures of Muslim societies (Kandiyoti 2005) 
while approaching these structures as the mere reflection of Islam rath- 
er than a complex product of social, economic, political, colonial, and 
historical processes (Khurshid 2015). 

While education and knowledge are empowering forces, I wondered 
if the staff’s narratives reflected the growing problem identified by She- 
nila Khoja-Moolji (2018) in her analysis of the dominant rhetoric of 
international agencies concerned with the empowerment of Muslim 
women. Khoja-Moolji demonstrates the dominance of an Orientalist 
image of Muslim-girl-in-crisis whose salvation depends on her educa- 
tion rather than the decolonial restructuring of the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Global South. She questions the emancipatory 
capacities of educational campaigns that are assumed to be able to “mi- 
raculously empower [young Muslim women] to confront historical and 
structural issues of gender-based violence, poverty, and terrorism” 
(Khoja-Moolji 2018: 4). While the effects of dominant discourses that 
prescribe education for Muslim women as the ultimate means of em- 
powerment were seen in ALLY’s programming goals, I further explain 
this focus on social education in Chapter 4 in relation to the organiza- 
tion’s strategic measures of advocacy that required emphasizing cli- 
ents’ capabilities and, in Chapter 5, in terms of the perceived need for 
developing a middle-class habitus in clients. Regardless of the multi- 
faceted motivations behind ALLY’s social education program, devel- 
oping an agentic self through self-realization was understood as an 
important indicator of empowerment among ALLY’s staff. 

In ALLY’s narratives of empowerment, practicing autonomy was 
commonly discussed as a significant indicator of having developed an 
empowered /agentic personhood. Choosing one’s own spouse, job, cloth- 
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ing, or values was the most discussed signifier of agency. In my inter- 
view with Hamid, a twenty-six-year-old college graduate from Tehran 
who taught a community development course with Shirin and Barmak, 
the importance of granting marginalized women the ability to exer- 
cise choice was clearly discussed as the central component of empow- 
erment: 


[ALLY] tries to help those who were subservient and at their fam- 
ily’s feet and those whose needs were ignored to not feel sup- 
pressed, to overcome this feeling of suppression, do some serious 
work, study, go to work, and choose their spouse and their job 
and their path not from that place of feeling suppressed. But to 
think for themselves, to choose their path according to their own 
will, and make decisions for themselves. (Hamid, Teacher) 


Like Hamid, many other employees saw autonomy as the most sig- 
nificant indicator of tavanmand shodan (becoming empowered), as it 
requires separating oneself from the forces that bind one’s agency. This 
separation was especially discussed in relation to religion and culture 
when empowerment was defined as resisting the norms and values that 
limit choice and govern action. 


I personally believe that religion is very limiting and binding. I 
mean, it closes off your mind. It doesn’t allow you to think. It’s 
like you think and you want to do something but then you hear 
certain Imam has said you can’t do it and so you don't. But that 
Imam lived like fifty million years ago! That holds people back 
and won't let them grow. And that is how we see things here. ... 
I’ve heard that some of the girls have complained about this . . . 
but it is what it is, whether they like it or not. (Nasim, Managing 
Director) 


Nasim shared her view about religion in her interview with me as 
I asked her to comment on the growing complaints of clients who 
believed some of ALLY’s employees were mocking or disparaging 
their religious beliefs. I had witnessed firsthand those class conversa- 
tions in which teachers spoke of religious moral norms as antiquated 
and most religious beliefs as superstition. The personal convictions 
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of ALLY’s teachers shaped those classroom discussions, not an orga- 
nizational agenda to oppose religion. Yet, the values and belief systems 
of those working at ALLY were intentionally and unintentionally de- 
fining the hiring process, creating a nearly homogeneous group of staff 
with secular views. 

In the same interview, Nasim also shared her view of empowerment 
and the impact ALLY has left on clients: 


How do I say this? In this social group, the perspectives are much 
narrower because the girls come from dogmatic families. So 
when she comes to [ALLY], a new world opens up to her... . 
For example, today I saw one of the girls saying that she has a 
boyfriend. I was so shocked; mostly because she comes from a 
very religious family. She was saying that “my brother doesn’t 
understand anything. He is so religious, he can’t even compre- 
hend this.” This is huge! It’s so little, I mean it’s not really any- 
thing, or it might even seem wrong by some. But to me, it’s a big 
jump in that girl with that religious view from such a religious 
family. The mere fact that she says she has a boyfriend and that 
her brother will kill her if he finds out means that she has made a 
choice. ... This is a huge jump that you can choose for yourself. 
You can have this kind of life or the other; but we are showing 
the way: That you can choose. Which one do you want? (Nasim, 
Managing Director) 


For Nasim and many other staff, a client’s decision to engage in pre- 
marital relationships in a context where such practices are taboo was 
a strong indicator of the development of an agentic personhood. Hav- 
ing a boyfriend, not wearing proper hejab, and refusing arranged mar- 
riages were discussed by many workers as small yet important instanc- 
es of exercising choice by defying the dominant discourses of ideal 
womanhood with which the young women grew up. The cosmopoli- 
tan elite’s emphasis on choice in clothing, marriage, and sexual rela- 
tions reflects the global women’s rights package that is often adopted 
by NGOs and carries a liberal bias in its definition of agency. For in- 
stance, while Nasim defined choice as one’s autonomy in deciding for 
herself, only the instances of rejecting religion or tradition were rec- 
ognized as acts of agency. Choosing to comply with the dominant norms 
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and values were never discussed by the staff I interviewed as being in- 
stances of practicing autonomy. This bias in feminist theorizing of 
agency carries a liberal assumption that conflates agency with resis- 
tance to norms and not in many acts that inhabit norms (Mahmood 
2005). Under these normative liberal assumptions, the religious com- 
pliance of clients who chose to wear their hejab or follow religious or 
traditional guidelines of sexual behavior was not seen as agentive or 
as a form of patriarchal bargaining (Kandiyoti 1988) with which cli- 
ents could gain currency in their environments or communities. The 
lack of data here is a strong indicator of such bias toward certain dis- 
plays of choice as agentic, which reproduces assumptions about reli- 
gious women’s lack of agency if liberal ideals are not embraced. 

These accounts of sexual liberation and personal autonomy also fail 
to account for variations in the discourses of sexuality and love be- 
tween people of different economic and ethnic groups. The authority 
of the patriarchal family and the value placed on female virginity are 
different across class and ethnic lines in Iran. Lower-class women in 
Iran who seek boyfriends and engage in premarital sexual relationships 
might do so not for the purpose of flouting authority but due to their 
aspirations for social mobility. Many of these women have long used 
sighe (temporary marriage) to access financial resources through a 
higher-status husband, though such relationships often turn into a 
nightmare of sexual exploitation (Olszewska 2013). Meanwhile, hav- 
ing a boyfriend might have been perceived by clients as being a means 
of accessing the worldly and cosmopolitan lifestyle lived by the orga- 
nization’s staff and claiming a higher social status. Romanticizing the 
sexually licentious behavior of the marginalized clients as a signifier 
of feminist empowerment or a hard-won freedom overlooks the fact 
that the risks and benefits of extramarital sexuality are not evenly dis- 
tributed across class lines and that most women remain ambivalent 
toward those very practices (Olszewska 2013: 855). 

The emphasis on consciousness-raising and a conception of agency 
rooted in liberal notions of resistance to cultural and religious norms 
were shared by the cosmopolitan and local elite, reflecting the hege- 
mony of the mainstream liberal and secular feminism among middle- 
class Tehranis. This brand of feminism assumes that women’s strug- 
gles are shared universally and ignores the effects of the structural 
inequalities experienced by women marginalized at the intersection 
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of their class and ethnic identity. Despite this shared perspective, cer- 
tain elements of this liberal and secular feminism were a source of con- 
testation between the cosmopolitan and local elite at ALLY. In the fol- 
lowing section, I demonstrate the contestations over the role of religion 
in women’s oppression or liberation, the importance of sexual educa- 
tion for women’s emancipation, and culturally authentic versus cul- 
turally alien reform. 


Contesting Sexual Autonomy as Empowerment 


Liberal feminism’s allegiance to individual freedom did not go unchal- 
lenged at ALLY. My conversations with the local elite revealed an inner 
conflict around aspects of ALLY’s empowerment program that empha- 
sized sexual autonomy in a context where women did not have the abil- 
ity to implement the newly raised consciousness in their lives: 


Social work is about teaching fishing rather than giving fish to 
people. But I sometimes wonder if we are teaching them fishing 
because we are teaching the girls things that are averse to soci- 
ety. We are giving them sexual definitions, but how much can 
they talk about these definitions at home? If they want to say that 
we are free to choose our sexual partners, can they really? You 
know, I feel like it’s incompatible with society. .. . If they listen 
to what ALLY tells them, they will be kicked out of home and 
they will be ostracized, and honestly, what can they hold on to 
in this society if they don’t have the support of their families? 
(Rose, Social Worker) 


As Rose’s statement suggests, ALLY’s teachings centered on an un- 
derstanding of feminism that advocates for women’s recognition of 
their rights as autonomous individuals, with sexual freedom symbol- 
izing that autonomy. However, Rose questioned the practical value of 
advocating for sexual autonomy among the clients’ social group. While 
such sexual education would be sought after by secular upper- and mid- 
dle-class youth in Tehran and other big cities who have been able to 
navigate their sexual autonomy more safely within the societal restraints 
with the help of their economic resources, clients’ poverty, refugee sta- 
tus, and dependence on their families would not allow them to demand 
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autonomy or have an independent and safe space for their sexual prac- 
tices, particularly in a country where government has criminalized 
premarital sexual relationships. Other local elite shared Rose’s inner 
conflict about the personal and social impact of ALLY’s sexual educa- 
tion program. Some even questioned the outcome of teaching clients 
about sexual boundaries and violence, noting that such education had 
only heightened young women’s awareness of their surroundings while 
they remained unable to escape sexually abusive situations when, for 
instance, abusers were family members on whom they depended. 


There was a case when the girl did not know what had hap- 
pened to her was sexual abuse. When she found out, she became 
extremely sensitive to the extent that if anyone at home touched 
her, she would think that they wanted to abuse her. She had be- 
come restless and had lost her peace at night. When you think 
about their living circumstances you need to realize that they 
don’t have much space. It’s not like they have separate bedrooms. 
All family members that aren’t usually less than five people live 
and sleep next to one another in a place that is like a studio. Now 
in these circumstances, for a person that has become extremely 
sensitive to these sexual matters ... we haven't given them peace; 
we have taken that peace from them. (Azar, Social Worker) 


Clients’ distress and helplessness were the unintended and unan- 
ticipated consequences of sexual education for impoverished women 
in a context where women had no power to interfere with the condi- 
tions of their living circumstances and where ALLY’s program remained 
limited to consciousness-raising. This posed serious challenges for the 
young women’s mental health, and some reported an increased sense 
of anxiety and helplessness following this education. In this context, 
teachings centered on sexual autonomy, while in demand for the mid- 
dle-class urbanites, were found incongruent with the realities of sub- 
altern women’s lives. Moreover, other staff spoke of the dangers of em- 
phasizing individual freedom without attending to the consequences 
of acting outside of social norms: 


They are given a lot of information about how you have the right 
to have relations with your boyfriend, you have the right to have 
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sex, or have the right to wear a certain kind of dress. OK, you 
have the right, all of us have the right to go out wearing shorts, 
but we will get arrested. They don’t teach what having a right 
means. You gotta say you have the right to have relations with 
the opposite sex, but how can you maintain your status in this 
culture and social context, how can you keep yourself safe? This 
education isn’t done with respect to the other person’s beliefs. 
It’s done with an attack on them. (Arezo, Psychologist) 


ALLY’s clients were encouraged to articulate and actualize in their 
lives the feminist values of autonomy and equality. Such liberal ar- 
ticulations of rights, however, not only provoked a backlash among 
clients’ families but also lacked translatability between the two con- 
texts. Women would often report that they were mocked and silenced 
at home when they spoke like their teachers for “using words that are 
too big for their mouth” or acted middle class in poor communities, 
where middle-class manners and modes of speech appeared suspicious, 
at best. Right-based conceptualizations of empowerment, which are 
popular among many international NGOs, if not translated into local 
ethical and religious norms might not gain traction among constitu- 
ents (Ong 2011). Translating and recasting gender rights ideals into 
local politics and ethics (e.g., through the Islamic feminist framework) 
may have given the organization’s discussions of gender justice more 
social legitimacy in clients’ communities. But those teachings of ALLY 
that emphasized liberal and secular conceptions of rights and auton- 
omy did not equip the local subaltern with the necessary symbolic 
tool to carve out for themselves a powerful voice that could meaning- 
fully influence the environments in which they were living. This con- 
flict was also a source of concern for the staff, who worried about the 
repercussions of the lack of conformity in the context of clients’ fam- 
ilies and communities. 


Our girls come from very religious and traditional families and 
from a particular cultural context, and then we bombard them 
with a series of information, which is a good education, it’s not 
a bad education but . . . the problem is that we don’t pay atten- 
tion to their cultural context and that the girls have to go back 
to the same context.... Many of the girls get excited about what 
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they are learning and talk about what we teach them at home, 
and then their father comes here and is like, “What are you teach- 
ing my daughter? What’s all the talk about homosexuality?” 
(Barmak, Teacher) 


I just tell the girls to think about what you are learning and where 
you are talking about it. For example, you tell your mom that 
my virginity isn’t important for marriage, and your mom is like 
[says with angry mom voice], “Your virginity is all that you are! 
If you say it doesn’t matter, it means that you're not a virgin!” And 
then how are we going to fix this? The problem is not ALLY. 
It’s just that education must be adjusted. (Rose, Social Worker) 


Clients differed in the way they responded to the teachings of ALLY 
that conflicted with their norms and values. While some clients ig- 
nored the sexual education offered in favor of their internalized sys- 
tem of morality, others embraced the change at the expense of losing 
status, credibility, and acceptance within their families and commu- 
nities. The latter group of women discussed in detail and in various 
classes a serious feeling of alienation and lack of belonging as well as 
various instances of confrontation with family members who would 
not accept the women’s new transformed self. In the face of the short- 
comings of secular and liberal conceptions of empowerment, a group 
of local elite argued that religious teachings, rather than being an 
impediment to women’s empowerment, are the only effective tool for 
an organization like ALLY to secure the well-being of its clients and 
their communities: 


If I really believe in human rights, if I really believe, human rights 
are for men, women, children, a Muslim, and a Jew alike. I don’t 
have the right to speak against anyone’s religion. . . . If one day, 
hopefully, I teach this [women’s empowerment] workshop in 
Afghanistan, what kind of weapon do you think I'll use? Do you 
think I'll have these pictures [of women on my PowerPoint]? I 
will reap the Quran. Don’t doubt this! Pll reap the Quran. I'll 
read it and read it and read it until I can take out facts that I can 
use for my work. I’m not going to attack their beliefs; I'll trap 
them with their own trap. (Alborz, Psychologist) 
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These secular and nonreligious staff members did not mean to leave 
religion intact. Their goal was to challenge those aspects of religious 
beliefs that were tainted by patriarchal motivations: 


In this journey [of being at ALLY], anything that is important 
for them is going to be questioned. They see that hejab is being 
questioned. . . . But the [important] thing is to ask “why.” If 
someone says your hair shouldn't show, why? What’s the deal 
with that? Is it about a belief or is it a masculine controlling 
thing? [It’s different] if you say I want to fast or pray, whereas 
someone is forcing you to dress a certain way. (Omid, Managing 
Director) 


Separating religion from patriarchy is the central theme of Islam- 
ic feminism (Moghadam 2002) and the scholarship and activism of 
feminists who strategically critique religion, whether it be Islam, Chris- 
tianity, or Judaism, without intending to step outside of those tradi- 
tions (Israel-Cohen 2012). Omid’s and Alborz’s narratives suggest a 
similar understanding of religion, where dominant interpretations of 
religious texts or practices are questioned for their patriarchal moti- 
vations. These workers perceived a different relationship between re- 
ligion and patriarchy, arguing that ALLY’s feminist activism should 
entail developing in clients the ability to separate religion from patri- 
archy and to utilize a resonant religious discourse to advocate for 
women’s rights. Yet, it is important to note that these employees were 
not Islamic feminists in that they did not have any religious inclina- 
tion or necessarily identify as feminist. These local elites were simply 
doubtful of the practicality of a secular and liberal education in a social 
context where ALLY’s clients lived. Many of the teachings, according 
to this group of staff, were disconnected from the practical realities of 
the clients’ lives and were merely a reflection of the desire and values 
of the cosmopolitan administrators of ALLY. 

The disagreements between the cosmopolitan elite and the local 
elite at ALLY in many cases reflected the dilemma of resonance iden- 
tified by Levitt and Merry (2009). While the cosmopolitan elite em- 
phasize the universality of human rights to increase the power and le- 
gitimacy of their frame, the local actors often emphasize localization 
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to increase the resonance of the human rights frame with existing ide- 
ologies or the practical realities that govern the lives of their constitu- 
ents (Levitt and Merry 2009). Unlike the cosmopolitan elite, the local 
elite believe in a mode of feminist teaching that is context-specific, 
practical, and culturally sensitive. Teaching clients grand and uncom- 
promising values of freedom and equality, they argue, has little prac- 
tical productivity in a context where women lack the power to intervene 
and their communities value a different system of meaning. Their so- 
lution was bridging the gap between ALLY’s feminist ideals and the 
belief systems of clients and their communities. 


Weare searching online every night to see what kinds of work 
are being done around the world similar to ours. For example, 
I saw a [white] woman working in Africa wearing a headscarf, 
why? So that the society would accept her. The target popula- 
tion that is being educated accepts her like this. So she wears a 
headscarf. It doesn’t matter! What matters is exchanging infor- 
mation. In another context, I will have to wear a (revealing) top 
in order to say what I want to say. We shouldn’t be dogmatic 
toward anything. The more we bring ourselves closer to the tar- 
get population’s context in terms of their religion, beliefs, and 
culture, the easier they will accept our words. ... We need to 
create some kind of a common language so they would trust us. 
(Fatemeh, Foreign Affairs Personnel) 


On various occasions, Fatemeh expressed her concern over the de- 
cisions of the cosmopolitan elite, who refused to take into consider- 
ation the symbolic meaning of self-representation as helpers. The local 
elite understood the importance of acknowledging the target popula- 
tion’s values, culture, and belief systems and were pessimistic about 
the impact of ALLY on clients ifthe young women could not see them- 
selves in the women they were asked to model. The contentious char- 
acter of interactions between the cosmopolitan and local elite and the 
discrepancy between their perceptions of empowerment became par- 
ticularly evident after a sexuality workshop series and the performanc- 
es of The Vagina Monologues described in the beginning of this chap- 
ter. Alborz, a middle-aged male psychologist, for instance, believed 
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that much of the sexual education offered at ALLY was developed and 
designed for a Western audience and, without proper adaptation, was 
simply inappropriate for the Iranian cultural and social context. 


[Sexuality] is a very sensitive topic. It’s not that we are sensitive, 
humans are sensitive to it. The world is sensitive. The fact that 
they [administrators] don’t see the cultural context is sometimes 
really bothersome to us. Even when you are working in Amer- 
ica, background and social context are very valuable factors. You 
can even see that Jennifer Lopez dresses like a nun when she goes 
to certain places. It’s just so great to see how much they care 
about and study the context . . . sometimes these are big con- 
cerns for us. We can’t take a pre-made package and just take it 
from one context to another. (Alborz, Psychologist) 


The staff’s call for adaptation and cultural resonance shows the per- 
ceived importance of choosing approaches that are deemed credible 
and salient by the target population. The closer the content of the pro- 
gram to the essential values and beliefs of a target population, the more 
likely they will be to embrace the new ideas. However, the call for cul- 
tural adaptation was not always perceived as credible by the cosmo- 
politan elite, who rightfully worried that some staff’s desire for “cul- 
tural resonance” meant they did not want to be challenged on their 
(patriarchal) views. The cosmopolitan elite believed that challenging 
dominant beliefs required aggressive methods and that the power of 
feminist programs lay in their radical quality. Shiva, a twenty-seven- 
year-old female employee and a former women’s rights activist, had a 
similar view, believing that the transformative quality of ALLY or any 
feminist initiative lay in its willingness to “courageously break social 
norms.” For this group of staff, remaining true to one’s feminist ideals 
and values should take precedence over people’s convenience or com- 
fort. In response to my question about the perceived “radical” char- 
acter of ALLY in clients’ communities and the subsequent backlash 
they have experienced, Maryam responded: 


I don’t know how radical it is. ALLY is radical. You don’t even 
have to be radical. In the context of Iran, this is radical. But in 
my mind, it’s not. The girls always say here is like heaven. I tell 
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them: This is not heaven; this is normal! That [life you live] is 
abnormal. In a normal life, they respect you and you can speak 
and criticize, and this is nothing extraordinary. What can I do 
if everything in Iran is radical? This might cause a problem at 
home, so what? What are we gonna do? Stop because of it? Even- 
tually they have to learn that, like any family, you have to han- 
dle tradition and modernity, if you want to call it that. I don’t 
think it is modernity. I’m very radical compared to my mom too. 
She is my mom, and I’m living with her. She took a step for- 
ward and I took a step forward, and we finally met somewhere 
in between. We tell the girls not to hold a microphone and yell 
all the things you learn here because it will be bad for you. But 
at one point, we can’t really control it. She has to learn to han- 
dle this. In the meantime, some will perish too. It’s a way of life. 
(Maryam, Founder) 


Although resonance with local norms is significant for the accep- 
tance of new ideas, Myra Marx Ferree (2003) argues that resonant dis- 
courses are not as radical as nonresonant ones, and it is the desire to 
induce greater social change that compels some activists to adopt non- 
resonant frames. A resonant frame, in fact, can limit the possibility 
of long-term change due to its less challenging character, which often 
entails sacrificing ideals. The cosmopolitan elite’s insistence on their 
sexual education program, however, reflected their assumptions about 
the universality of liberal values of individualism, autonomy, choice, 
and bodily integrity. The cosmopolitan elites’ proximity to the global 
stage, where “universal” frameworks for women’s empowerment are 
developed through a lens that sees religion and tradition as fettering 
women’s agency, shaped the content of ALLY’s program. Moreover, a 
religious framework for gender justice might not have appealed to 
ALLY’s foreign donors, who valued liberal feminist ideals and traveled 
to Iran to witness the organization’s program firsthand. The local elite, 
grounded in the local context and in daily interaction with clients, no- 
ticed the impracticality of espousing uncompromising values of sex- 
ual autonomy for a target population embedded within a different cul- 
tural, economic, and political reality. However, in many cases, the local 
elite reproduced Orientalist and middle-class discourses that empha- 
sized poor religious women’s false consciousness, reflecting the his- 
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tory of the development of Iranian feminism out of colonial discourses 
and class politics. 

The administrators and the staff navigated competing demands 
and realities, which complicated their decision-making regarding the 
framework and scope of their educational program. While the cos- 
mopolitan and local elite acknowledged the never-ending struggles 
created by poverty and structural inequalities in Iran, they did not al- 
ways critically challenge their own assumptions about gender oppres- 
sion and liberation. During the sexuality trainings at ALLY, the belief 
that sexual liberation is necessary for women’s empowerment stood 
in contrast to the local elite’s perception of the practical realities that 
governed Iran and the lives of marginalized women. These conflicts 
nevertheless generated important and vibrant conversations about 
gender oppression and liberation that are absent in government-spon- 
sored organizations and initiatives in Iran. Despite its challenges and 
shortcomings, ALLY played an important role in revitalizing femi- 
nist debates while offering life-saving social services to marginalized 
women. 


4 


From Empowerment to Advocacy 


rom the first day of my fieldwork, a common narrative about cli- 

ents’ talents was repeatedly shared by the administrators and staff 

as they introduced me and other guests to ALLY’s program. The 
desire to showcase the young women’s achievements was noticeable, 
as their paintings, sculptures, photography, and writings decorated 
all the walls and spaces in both buildings. During our tour of the or- 
ganization, Marva, a managing director, stood before each piece and 
passionately shared stories about the young women who had created 
the art. “It’s mind-blowing how talented these girls are,” Marva told 
me as she explained the meaning behind each painting and the cre- 
ative journey of the female artists. “When you think about it, you real- 
ize that these girls are more talented than most people. The only thing 
they didn’t have was the opportunity,” she said with heartfelt con- 
viction. I heard similar narratives from other administrators, who 
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insisted on the unique capabilities of the women who had sought ref- 
uge at ALLY: 


The talent you see in these [women] you can’t find in [the rich]. 
I don’t know why. [Maybe] money ruins talent; or [maybe] they 
haven’t suffered or experienced the [same] need to develop the 
same feelings and thoughts. There is so much talent in these 
girls. So much! Anyone would be delighted to see it. We got a 
piano teacher who told us he can’t believe how good the girls 
play the piano only after six months. Because they don’t have a 
piano [at home].... We thought what a great teacher. He said, 
“It’s not me, it’s them.” (Omid, Managing Director) 


It was not hard to believe the many tales of accomplishment and 
success the staff shared about ALLY’s clients. The proof was on the 
walls, in the provoking and deeply intimate artwork that captured the 
eyes and hearts of curious onlookers and was exhibited in galleries, 
having won numerous prizes. Staff members not only shared prideful 
stories of clients’ blossoming artistic talents, they also invited me to 
listen to them play musical instruments or to hear readings of the po- 
etry and essays written by them since joining ALLY. As I listened to 
many stories about clients’ talents and capabilities and overheard them 
as they were repeated to other guests, I wondered about the signifi- 
cance of these narratives for ALLY’s organizational objectives or for 
staff’s perception of their work. In this chapter, I speak of the organi- 
zation’s emphasis on clients’ capabilities as a practice of advocacy for 
marginalized groups—an advocacy shaped by the constraining cul- 
tural discourses and the political climate surrounding identity politics 
in Iran. I suggest that the potential of an NGO like ALLY for advocacy 
should be examined through a contextual analysis of cultural and po- 
litical discourses that may redefine and redesign identity politics itself. 

The term identity politics describes movements with a wide range 
of political activity that demand recognition for the rights of stigma- 
tized and marginalized groups. The feminist movement, civil rights 
movement, and LGBTQ movement in the United States are examples 
of identity politics practiced through large-scale political movements 
in the second half of the twentieth century. Unlike movements orga- 
nized around belief systems or party affiliations, identity political 
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formation aims to emancipate marginalized groups, often through con- 
sciousness-raising and legislation. While identity politics is often ex- 
plained and theorized based on the examples of political struggles in 
Western capitalist democracies, many nationalist projects and indig- 
enous rights movements worldwide use similar arguments (Heyes 2016). 

In contexts where social movements face grave challenges for form- 
ing, organizing, and recruiting members, identity politics are often 
practiced in unconventional ways. Bayat’s (2013) work on “social non- 
movements,” for instance, challenges dominant assumptions about the 
absence of a strong women’s movement in Iran by demonstrating the 
presence of a distinct form of resistance intertwined with mundane 
daily practices in public domains in a context where organized politi- 
cal activism by women is often subject to political repression. Mah- 
davi (2012) has similarly demonstrated that the absence of a visible 
LGBTQ movement in Iran does not signify an absence of activism and 
that the Iranian youth see themselves as part of a sexual revolution by 
using their bodies as a site of protest. 

In this chapter, I demonstrate the presence of a mode of advocacy 
for marginalized groups that I call innominate identity politics. This 
form of identity politics departs in framing, strategy, and organiza- 
tion from the conventional practices of identity politics prevalent in 
Western societies, where identities are invoked, deployed, and tied to a 
universal conception of “rights” for the purpose of changing institu- 
tions and transforming the mainstream culture. As I show in this chap- 
ter, ALLY’s advocacy for its marginalized clients was done by using the 
rhetoric of “capabilities” rather than “rights.” Rather than invoking 
young, impoverished women’s unalienable rights as women or ethnic 
minorities, ALLY’s staffinsisted that clients were deserving due to their 
capabilities. Rather than organizing their contentious politics around 
group identity formation, they invested in cultivating the talents and 
capabilities of their clients. ALLY’s emphasis on marginalized women’s 
capabilities was the effect of social and political processes that deter- 
mined the modes of identity politics available to ALLY’s workers. For 
one, intersecting discourses of gender, class, and ethnicity had rendered 
organization’s marginalized clients as bare life (Agamben 1995). Sec- 
ond, the inaccessibility of the rhetoric of rights in the political climate 
of Iran had required creative rethinking of alternative frameworks of 
advocacy. And third, the perceived limited success of large-scale protest 
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movements in Iran had generated among my participants a collective 
desire for identity politics focused on grassroots cultural change. 

Innominate identity politics, as examined in this study, represents 
a mode of activism that is visibly formed around advocacy for mar- 
ginalized social groups, yet the possibility of advocacy rests on deny- 
ing group identity formation and rights-claiming. Identities are innom- 
inate (unnamed) yet fought for. It is important to note, however, that 
while I speak of the organization’s framing practices (Goffman 1974; 
Benford and Snow 2000), the extent to which the staff’s framing was 
done consciously or strategically is not a concern of this analysis. In- 
stead, the goal of this institutional ethnography (Smith 2005) is to un- 
cover the larger institutional relations that necessitate certain practices 
of advocacy as opposed to nonresonant or costly ones. Particularly, I 
ask: How did the workers of the organization perceive the means and 
effects of their advocacy for the organization’s marginalized clients? 
And what were the cultural and political discourses shaping and con- 
straining their attempts for identity politics? 


Advocacy for Bare Life 


Some of the girls come from Behzisti.' When we talked to one 
of the social workers at Behzisti, she said these girls are society’s 
residue. People who work at Behzisti think that society is work- 
ing and is creating some waste or leftovers. Like when you build 
a table and there is some wood or paint leftover, you have to dis- 
pose of them somewhere so you don’t see them, so they won’t 
bother anyone, like disposing garbage so you don’t have to smell 
it.... The outlook of people who come here, even the educated 
ones, is that these are street girls, they think runaway girls are 
spoiled and roam on the street and we have picked them up. They 
don’t have a good social status. (Omid, Managing Director) 


Omid shared these remarks with an indignant expression on his 
face as he recounted how the stigmatized social status of clients as “run- 
away girls” or “prostitutes” had introduced numerous challenges to 
ALLY’s advocacy and fundraising practices. The stigmatization of sex- 
ual relations outside marriage, sexual victimization, and sex work re- 
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flects patriarchal discourses that often shame and blame women. Yet, 
the stigmatization of ALLY’s clients was not solely due to their mar- 
ginalized gender and sexual identities but also to their lower econom- 
ic class and, for many, their ethnic and national identity. This matrix 
of domination (Collins 2000) experienced by ALLY’s young clients, 
marginalized at the intersection of their class, gender, and ethnic iden- 
tities with a stigmatized sexual history, had assigned many the status 
of bare life. 

In his theory of biopolitics, Italian philosopher and political think- 
er Agamben (1995, 2005) argues that the figure of homo sacer in mod- 
ern politics allows for the elimination of those social groups who for 
some reason cannot be integrated into the political system (2005: 2). 
These groups of people are abandoned due to the incapacity or un- 
willingness of the state to regulate or police certain types of violence 
(Pratt 2005). The growing number of refugees not claimed by any state, 
missing sex workers whose cases often remain uninvestigated, and the 
unprosecuted violence against undocumented workers are all exam- 
ples of states of exception as gendered and racial processes (Pratt 2005) 
in which certain lives are abandoned. Those constructed as bare life, 
stripped of their legal status and political life, exist in a state of depri- 
vation (of legal rights as well as material resources) where cultural and 
political discourses define their exclusion as legitimate and their lives 
as unworthy of living. 

With the operation of sanctioned and institutional relations defin- 
ing ALLY’s clients as bare life, the organization’s advocacy required at- 
tempts for identity construction to transform clients’ status from zoé, 
a mere biological life, to bios, a qualified and proper form of life (Agam- 
ben 1995). The staff’s attempts to showcase and recount clients’ po- 
tential and capabilities find meaning in relation to the cultural and 
political discourses that define belonging and worth. Rather than en- 
gaging in rights advocacy by drawing from universal conceptions of 
human rights, the staff organized efforts and resources toward pro- 
viding clients with tools and opportunities for artistic, intellectual, or 
literary self-expression. Their emphasis on clients’ capabilities (both 
in practice and narrative) were strategic practices of identity politics 
that aimed to challenge clients’ stigmatized identities with an orga- 
nized effort toward portraying them as capable and endowed. 
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As you can see, we have many capable girls that are doing great 
in clothing design. We have girls who have shown so much po- 
tential in [mastering] the English language that they have be- 
come teaching assistants. We have girls that are operators, with 
such competence. This shows that we wanted to discover talents, 
and this is a talent agency. (Fatemeh, Foreign Affairs Personnel) 


Something interesting is that I didn’t used to appreciate the Af- 
ghan society the way I do now. Many people harass and offend 
them. But I realized what a talented and hardworking group of 
people they are. One of the things that happen for the girls in 
this journey is that they discover their talents. This is the big- 
gest gift you can give someone; look how much talent you have, 
and you didn’t even know! (Omid, Managing Director) 


These narratives, commonly shared by the staff with ALLY’s guests 
and potential sponsors, suggest two things. For one, they show ALLY’s 
attempts at problematizing subjugating cultural assumptions about 
impoverished minorities that paint them as unskilled, unqualified, 
talentless, and indolent. Second, they provide a picture of ALLY as an 
intervening organization that transforms clients’ lives by simply pro- 
viding them with opportunities for self-development that the clients 
were previously deprived of due to their unjust social locations. 

Emphasizing marginalized groups’ potential for becoming can turn 
them into “the object[s] of aid and protection” (Agamben 1995). “Bare 
life (as defined in conflict or emergency aid/development zones) is life 
in the precipice of potentiality—as a living corpse ‘in need’ of rebirth 
to bios through outside intervention” (Fluri 2012: 40). ALLY’s politics 
of empowerment was an attempt to reject the isolation and abandon- 
ment of bare life by providing marginalized women with a level of care 
that demonstrates the potentiality of bare life for becoming “proper.” 
Yet, such intervention efforts are not free of criticisms. Jennifer Fluri 
(2012), for instance, has demonstrated how international workers at aid 
agencies and NGOs in post-Taliban Afghanistan justified receiving aid 
dollars by reducing Afghan lives to bare life and pathologizing them 
as incompetent, childlike, and lacking capacity. By creating rescue 
narratives about the suffering of helpless Afghans if foreign interven- 
tion did not exist—and at times accumulating capital with “best-sell- 
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ing” books about the trauma and abuse of Afghan women—interna- 
tional aid workers continued to position capitalist modernity as a prime 
method for rescuing bare life. They constructed Afghan lives as being 
in need of transformation into proper life while defining proper life by 
their subjective claims and politicized perspectives (Fluri 2012). Here, 
I recognize Fluri’s critique of NGOs that transform marginalized wom- 
en’s bodies into symbolic sites of protection that are in need of saving. 
But I argue that ALLY’s politics of empowerment, while subjectively 
defining bios (as explained in Chapter 5), did not reduce clients to bare 
life. By emphasizing the transformation of the clients (into artists, teach- 
ers, fashion designers, and poets), they could argue for the potential- 
ity of rebirth through aid, thus justifying their fundraising practices. 
Their claims for the necessity of social intervention, however, were also 
a critique of unjust social structures that had left clients in need of in- 
tervention. By attending to the needs, desires, talents, and passions of 
the clients, who were socially and politically abandoned, they had en- 
gaged in the radical and political task of caring while recognizing the 
agency of the women who relied on their resources. To support, hon- 
or, and empower the vulnerabilities of the clients was to protest the 
socially and historically constructed discourses of gender, ethnicity, 
class, and sexuality that portrayed clients as devoid of value. 

While identity politics in the West is also characterized by show- 
casing the capabilities and worth of marginalized groups (the feminist 
movement has emphasized women’s equal capabilities, and advocacy 
for refugees has entailed discussions of their social and economic con- 
tributions), conceptualizing the marginality of ALLY’s clients as bare 
life allows us to better envision the necessity of insisting on their ca- 
pabilities above all. Using the rhetoric of capabilities to challenge cli- 
ents’ stigmatized social status was a form of identity politics capable of 
challenging multiple and intersectional systems of gender, class, sex- 
ual, and ethnic inequality without reducing identity politics to advo- 
cacy for one stigmatized identity. Theories of intersectionality, in fact, 
were constructed to reject practices of identity politics that had failed 
to consider the variations of the struggles of their constituency along 
the lines of their multiple marginalized identities. Advocacy for social 
groups subjugated at the intersection of various systems of inequality 
required repertoire and framing practices distinct from those prac- 
ticed by large-scale political movements, which often emphasize one 
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identity at the expense of others. By moving from a human rights ap- 
proach to an empowerment approach to advocacy, the staff could 
challenge public assumptions about clients and problematize the in- 
justices suffered by them without drawing from the rights framework 
that often emphasizes a singular identity. 


The Inaccessibility of Rights 


Women’s rights and children’s rights are political in Iran. Al- 
ways remember this! Whenever there is a discussion of rights, 
it becomes political. So, we can’t easily work on these issues, 
neither women’s rights nor children’s rights. But considering 
the external obstacles, we can create an education plan that won't 
cause us any trouble even ifit leaks outside. But [it can only work] 
slowly. ... I always say right is something you take, no one gives 
it to you. I have always taught people that you have to go and 
take your right and don’t give up. But keep in mind that you 
don’t have to die taking it either. [Do it in a way] so you don't 
end up in jail or you don’t have to emigrate. (Fatemeh, Foreign 
Affairs Personnel) 


In our interview, Fatemeh, who identifies as a women’s rights ac- 
tivist, recounted stories of her activism and her numerous quarrels with 
state officials before joining ALLY. Wary of government repression if 
ALLY’s program leaked out, she approached me the first day of my 
fieldwork to ask about the nature of my research and caution me about 
the implications of my writings. That day, I met Fatemeh in an orien- 
tation class, where she told a group of newly admitted clients about the 
importance of knowing and demanding their rights as women. “This 
is a country where they have impinged on your rights,” she told the 
young women. “You need to speak loud and clear with your chin up, 
so you can take your right,” she said, standing tall in front of the class, 
with a fierce and commanding posture. After the session, she asked 
me if the content of my work could be read by her before being pub- 
lished. Behind ALLY’s closed doors, the staff and clients freely spoke 
of their rights, criticized the government, and critiqued a multitude 
of inequalities shaping Iran’s social and political life. These conversa- 
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tions resembled the contentious talks and oppositional speech acts iden- 
tified by Hank Johnston (2005, 2006) as common in repressive states 
and in spaces away from the surveillance of authorities (such as coffee 
shops, book clubs, small circles of friends, or informally structured 
groups and organizations). In particular, resistant contention is com- 
mon to repressive states where actor constitution requires innovative 
actions for claims-making to open spaces for the formation and emer- 
gence of collective action. 

While contentious talks were common at ALLY’s women’s empow- 
erment program behind closed doors, the organization’s public image 
was nonthreatening and apolitical; its focus was on providing impov- 
erished women with opportunities for self-realization and personal 
growth. It was thus logical for ALLY’s staff to caution me about the 
implications of my writings if they were to make public what was meant 
to remain behind closed doors. Encouraging women to know and de- 
mand their rights, several employees told me, is perceived as “danger- 
ous business” by the government. The implications of engaging in iden- 
tity politics by the evocation of women’s rights were also described by 
Fatemeh as imprisonment or forced migration. Her remark about the 
necessity of creating an educational program that would not “cause 
trouble” demonstrates the perceived need for taking an approach to 
advocacy that refrains from using the politicized rhetoric of “rights.” 

The concept of political opportunity structure (POS) (McAdam, 
Tarrow, and Tilly 2001) in the social movement literature emphasizes 
the importance of context. By identifying factors exogenous to social 
movements, POS points to the dimensions of the political environment 
that affect the methods and strategies employed by movements (Mc- 
Adam 1982; Kitschelt 1986; Tarrow 1994; McAdam, McCarthy, and 
Zald 1996) as well as the framing strategies available to activists (Snow 
et al. 1986; Snow and Benford 1988). In studies conducted on women’s 
activism in Iran, scholars have documented the impact of changing 
political opportunity structures on the framing and tactics of wom- 
en’s rights movements (Moghadam and Gheytanchi 2010). The increas- 
ing political repression as hard-liners take control of the state, the im- 
prisonment of women’s rights activists on charges of spying for Western 
governments or spreading propaganda, and the bolstering of the Ira- 
nian state’s security apparatus resulting from the U.S. government’s 
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rhetorical war on Iran have limited the opportunities for women’s 
rights advocacy in Iran. 

ALLY’s purposeful dismissal of the rights rhetoric in favor of em- 
phasizing clients’ capabilities reflected the absence of political oppor- 
tunities for rights advocacy in Iran. Identity political movements often 
link marginalized identities (e.g., women, sexual or racial minorities, 
etc.) to a “universal” conception of human rights. And in most human- 
itarian work, these universal conceptions of rights are called on to trans- 
form “victims into sites of ‘humanitarian’ biopolitics” (Fluri 2012: 12). 
But this repertoire of identity politics—group identity formation and 
rights-claiming—has faced backlash in contexts where liberal discours- 
es of individual rights conflict with national political norms. In the 
context of Iran, the liberal discourse of rights-seeking has been sub- 
jected to state repression when seen as an ideological threat to politi- 
cal Islam. 

As explained in Chapter 2, in the immediate aftermath of the 1979 
revolution, the provisional government and revolutionary forces de- 
nied the legitimacy of rights talk for women as the tool of “Western 
imperialist” forces (Osanloo 2006). By the 1980s, a form of Islamic fem- 
inism had emerged in Iran that motivated a vocal women’s movement 
to use the framework of rights-seeking, “but now a hybrid notion of 
rights informed by both civil legality and Islamic principles” (Osanloo 
2012). Osanloo’s ethnographic research demonstrates the presence of 
“rights talk” among Iranian women who utilize this discourse to ar- 
ticulate their experiences. Rights talk in Iran, however, experienced 
a setback with the presidency of conservative candidate Ahmadinejad 
(2005-2013), who criticized the rights language in favor of emphasizing 
relational identities (Osanloo 2012). Within this historical and po- 
litical context, “knowledge about rights in Iran is dynamic, intersub- 
jective, and relational, while it is also politicized by the state” (Osan- 
loo 2012: 503). 

Unlike the frameworks of human rights or women’s rights, which 
were politically charged, presenting ALLY’s intervention in terms of 
discovering and managing talents would paint its work as benevolent 
and unthreatening. By focusing on capabilities as inherent to margin- 
alized women and empowerment as a process whereby such capabili- 
ties are actualized, ALLY depicted its clients as worthwhile recipients 
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of social services and its own activities as carrying the potentiality of 
rebirth. Hence, the organizational narrative of capabilities reflected 
the opportunities and cultural discourses available to ALLY for ad- 
vocacy and identity politics. 

The framing practices utilized by ALLY’s staff did not merely re- 
flect the limitations imposed by cultural and political discourses; they 
also reflected a shared set of beliefs about the effectiveness and desir- 
ability of certain advocacy practices as opposed to others. Many of my 
interviewees distinguished ALLY’s work from the activities of the larg- 
er women’s movement in Iran to explain their deviation from conven- 
tional practices of identity politics. Investing in clients’ intellectual and 
social growth and educating the public about the impoverished wom- 
en’s potentials and capabilities, they believed, were effective measures 
for a gradual yet guaranteed transformation in the mainstream cul- 
ture. ALLY’s workers prioritized gradual and grassroots “cultural trans- 
formation” carried out by NGOs over top-down legal and institutional 
change demanded through large-scale protest. 


Mobilization of Culture 


[Weare] not like the women’s movement in the sense of holding 
banners and talking about taking your rights, because I think 
that doesn’t make sense. Because it’s just an action, and if that 
core belief is not behind it, nothing will change. Even if the law 
changes—OK, for example, look at Egypt. It’s been a hundred 
years, not really a hundred years, but it’s been a long time since 
the female circumcision law was put in place, but it’s still prev- 
alent because there has been no attitude change. It’s correct that 
law is very important, but the law is not useful without a core 
change inside and in your consciousness; otherwise, it will all 
continue [to remain the same]. So we decided to start at the grass- 
roots level and build a foundation, to work with kids in their teen- 
age years. And everyone was asking me why don’t you bring little 
kids instead? I said no, because these girls are very capable and 
I really believe in them, and why [should I abandon them] if this 
group of people has already been marginalized and no one cares 
about them? (Maryam, Founder) 
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I had asked Maryam to share her thoughts on ALLY’s place with- 
in the larger women’s movement in Iran. Her response demonstrates 
her vision for ALLY as an instrument of social change while distin- 
guishing its work from conventional practices of protest movements. 
By deemphasizing the importance of top-down legal and structural 
changes, she advocated for a grassroots cultural change through em- 
powering marginalized women. “Tf Iran is to change,” she told me in 
the same interview, “women play a key role... . If you want to change 
a patriarchal society, mothers must be empowered.” Her belief in the 
young women’s potential for transforming Iran was also evident in 
her quick rebuttal to those accounts that rendered as inconsequential 
ALLY’s investment in those who were imagined as already past their 
prime age for change. Quick to deploy the rhetoric of capability, she 
spoke of ALLY’s clients as worthy recipients of aid when confronted 
with the idea of investing in children as better conduits of social change. 
Other staffat ALLY similarly criticized society’s desire for quick, force- 
ful, and top-down social change while insisting on the power of grad- 
ual cultural transformation: 


I always say change is like a drop of water in a pond, it has a ripple 
effect, and the impact expands from the person to family and 
from the family to society. You can definitely make a positive 
impact on social trends by changing perspectives. It won't hap- 
pen quickly. Look! I was reading about women’s history in Eu- 
rope; it took three hundred years before women could get into 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra only twenty years ago. ... 
We don't have any voice today, but our voice will come out to- 
morrow when our girls stand up and say ‘We are here!’ Then 
you will see [the impact of] our work. Cultural work is like run- 
ning water, it infiltrates slowly. Cultural work is not a one-night 
thing. (Fatemeh, Foreign Affairs Personnel) 


I heard similar stories and analogies from other administrators, 
who remained hopeful about the social impact of ALLY if it were to 
be seen as a gradual and long-term approach to cultural change. In a 
way, they envisioned a future possibility of collective action and social 
change should a critical mass (Oliver, Marwell, and Teixeira 1985) de- 
velop. First used as a loose metaphor by social movement activists and 
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scholars, critical mass theory has become central to theories of social 
movement, explaining change as emanating from the activity of “a 
small segment of the population that chooses to make big contribu- 
tions to the collective action while the majority do little or nothing” 
(Oliver, Marwell, and Teixeira 1985: 524). Investment in ALLY’s clients 
as “agents of social change,” seen through the framework of critical 
mass theory, meant that wide social change could occur if a signifi- 
cant number of marginalized women internalized and embraced the 
feminist values of the organization and passed them on to the larger 
community. Clients were explicitly spoken of as “agents of change” and 
“mothers of the next generation” who carried the potential of disrupt- 
ing the cycle of patriarchal control: 


What I understand about ALLY’s objective is that we don’t con- 
cern ourselves with the past generation. Our focus is on main- 
taining the girls’ mental health in their families. Our emphasis 
is on the next generations, since these are the future women and 
mothers of this society or whatever society they live in. [Our goal 
is to stop] these views . . . [from being] transferred linearly to 
their children or in their marriages. ... We teach them that this 
is a vicious cycle. If you get trapped in it, you will be just like 
your mom and your daughter will be just like you. . . . The focus 
is on the next generation. (Mina, Social Worker) 


Social change, according to ALLY’s workers, was a slow and grad- 
ual process carried out through investment in the knowledge and con- 
sciousness of marginalized groups. The impact of clients on the next 
generation was seen as a force capable of impacting the larger commu- 
nity and society in due time. This investment was also discussed in 
terms of reducing the cost of the social abandonment of marginalized 
groups and their subsequent manipulation by the state apparatus. 


I don't think it’s good that there are some people in society who 
have no opportunity or chance for growth and they become the 
elements that the society has to pay for later. For example, I 
strongly believe that here and in Karamooz’ we are reducing 
[the number of] those who are subject to governmental manip- 
ulation ... groups such as Basij’ often manipulate and use those 
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groups who are economically suffering [to do their dirty work] 
in exchange for little money . . . to have a better society, it’s abso- 
lutely crucial to not have a radicalized social group, people who 
hate other social classes due to no exposure to them. (Hamid, 
Teacher) 


Hamid’s statement reveals the intention of ALLY’s workers—wheth- 
er to empower women as mothers or to protect the impoverished from 
political exploitation—to invest in marginalized groups who other- 
wise would be subject to control and exploitation. They envisioned 
social change as emanating from consciousness-raising in the context 
of NGOs. Trust in their ability to create long-lasting cultural change 
was evident in Hamid’s statement: 


Because of the activities of NGOs and other groups and indi- 
viduals over the last few years, society’s outlook to issues of work- 
ing children, minorities, or women has gotten a lot better. There 
is still a long way to go, I won't deny that, but it’s gotten better. 
For example, I remember in the past when you saw a father beat- 
ing his child, this was seen as a normal thing. But it’s not like this 
anymore, people who are aware will say, “What are you doing? 
It’s your child but you have no right to beat them!” Or when it 
comes to working children on the streets, now disrespectful or 
insulting behaviors have lessened a lot. . . . I think a big part of 
it is due to NGOs and their cultural work. (Hamid, Teacher) 


The narratives of ALLY’s workers reflected an optimistic outlook 
toward NGOs and their impact on cultural trends as well as on the gov- 
ernmental institutions with which ALLY’s clients often dealt. Through 
tireless advocacy for its clients, ALLY was favorably known among 
the police forces and judges who were responsible for handling clients’ 
cases. Prior to ALLY’s advocacy, the cases of juvenile delinquents were 
referred to correctional facilities, where they were often mishandled, 
but now, the prosecutors and police were quick to refer such cases to 
ALLY, Fatemeh told me in her office as she ended a positive phone 
conversation with a prosecutor handling a client’s case. This, accord- 
ing to Fatemeh, revealed a significant attitude change and growing 
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respect for impoverished and abused young women among officials 
and responsible agencies. 

While many of the staff at times spoke despondently about the so- 
cial impact of a small NGO, they continued to construct narratives of 
hope in which gradual cultural change cultivated by NGOs such as 
ALLY would transform the future of the Iranian society when enough 
people formed a critical mass. The inability of the organization to en- 
gage in rights-claiming or to form organized protests did not prevent 
employees from envisioning change as emanating from alternative 
strategies. My participants believed in the impact of NGOs, however 
gradual and small, on governmental institutions such as law enforce- 
ment agencies or the judiciary system. ALLY’s investment in clients’ 
talents was also seen as critical to helping clients develop an agentic 
self, one that is capable of demanding change in the absence of ex- 
pected cultural shifts: 


When their talent blossoms, the person who used to get beaten 
up going down the street, when she learns how to play the pia- 
no, she is not the same person. No matter what you do, she won't 
go back to that old mindset. Because she has changed, and she 
has self-confidence. She will change from a beaten-up person to 
one that says, “I am a human, I have something to say, I am an 
artist!” (Omid, Managing Director) 


Identity Politics and Political Context 


Rather than assuming the absence of identity politics when rights ad- 
vocacy is repressed, this study demands that we trace social actors’ de- 
sires, perceptions, and actions to methods of identity politics that defy 
our conceptual frameworks. Emphasizing or investing in the capa- 
bilities of marginalized groups is not placed at the center of identity 
political advocacy in the West (while capabilities are surely discussed 
within these movements, the rhetorical emphasis remains on recog- 
nizing marginalized groups’ “equal rights”). ALLY’s departure from 
conventional identity political mobilization tactics demonstrates a 
creative utilization of frames, resources, and opportunities for iden- 
tity construction. 
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In this chapter, I have argued that limited political opportunity for 
rights advocacy in Iran, among other factors, has resulted in the emer- 
gence of a distinct form of identity politics carried out by NGOs that 
adopt unique advocacy frames to avoid surveillance and repression 
by authorities. Since this chapter examines the availability of political 
opportunities for identity politics under the authoritarian state of Iran 
in comparison to “liberal democracies,” where identity political move- 
ments have grown substantially over the last few decades, it is impor- 
tant to complicate this comparison by noting the limitations of the dem- 
ocratic/authoritarian binary often reinforced in such discussions. 
While Western countries are often labeled as democratic, Martin 
Gilens and Benjamin Page’s (2014) study has demonstrated that aver- 
age American citizens and mass-based interest groups have little to no 
independent influence on public policy, even though Americans enjoy 
regular contested elections and freedom of the press. The control of 
the economic elite over American politics and elections represents an 
oligarchical political system rather than a democracy by most mea- 
sures. Authoritarian practices are not unique to those governments 
labeled as “authoritarian.” The increasing militarized response of the 
police in the United States and Europe toward mass protests, the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of whistleblowers, and the enactment of laws 
that criminalize anti-pipeline and environmental activists as ecoter- 
rorists are clear examples of how political activism is not free of con- 
sequence in Western “liberal democracies.” 

Constructing Iran as an authoritarian country where democracy 
is absent also has its own limitations. Liberal principles and demo- 
cratic practices in Iran are simultaneously present and highly restrict- 
ed. High public turnouts for presidential elections in which the ruling 
elite exercises a great deal of power, citizen participation in associa- 
tions, volunteer networks, and nongovernmental organizations, and the 
presence of a courageous and harassed press demonstrate a public en- 
gagement with democratic practices for building a civil society under 
an authoritarian government. Hence, democratic practices can exist 
within authoritarian contexts, as Lisa Wedeen’s (2007) study on qat 
chews as a form of deliberative democracy in prewar Yemen demon- 
strates. Wedeen also reveals that democratic practices are not inher- 
ently liberal. In Iran, while many of the public’s demands are liberal 
in nature—demands for freedom of choice, freedom of expression, and 
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gender equality—not all are articulated within a liberal framework. 
While the Islamic Republic of Iran rejects such liberal principles as 
individual right and liberty in favor of Islamic principles, it has not 
been repressive of all liberal values and rights talk. Osanloo’s (2009) 
research points to the formation of legitimized rights talk in the post- 
revolution state because of the state’s blended Islamic and civil insti- 
tutions. The “West versus the Rest” dichotomy is therefore inadequate 
for understanding the great diversity of political conceptions of per- 
sonhood and rights across cultural contexts. 


The Invisible Class 


plaints of clients and their arguments with the staff as part of 

everyday life at ALLY. Eye-rolling and side conversations in class- 
rooms were common methods of expressing discontent. On a rainy 
afternoon, in a community development class designed to increase 
clients’ sense of social responsibility, the escalation of arguments be- 
tween the clients and the teachers brought to the surface many of the 
previously unspoken tensions. Crossing their arms and looking away 
while sitting around a table, the clients stayed silent after the teachers, 
Barmak, Hamid, and Shirin, asked them to read their proposals for 
the community development project of their choice. This was the 
third week of refusing to do the assignment and assigning the blame 
on lack of time or the difficulty of coming up with ideas. The teachers’ 
last resort was a warning they hoped would do the trick. After being 
advised that not completing their class assignments could affect their 
grade and their progress in ALLY’s program, the clients’ relaxed and 
uninterested attitude transformed into a mode of rebellion I had not 
seen before. After all, finishing ALLY’s program successfully and on 
time was clients’ ticket to gaining employment and achieving their 
goal of independence. “You can’t force us to do anything!” Mahsa, one 


A a few weeks of fieldwork, I had come to see the daily com- 
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of the clients, said loudly as she straightened her back and looked the 
teachers in the eyes. “I have a thousand problems, and ‘doing some- 
thing good for society’ is the last thing I care about,” Mahsa contin- 
ued as she passed a glimpse on everyone’s face in class, waiting for 
others to chime in with their support. 

Clients’ lack of interest in completing the assignment had become 
apparent to me weeks prior to this event. I often heard the young wom- 
en, outside the class, mocking the content of the course and the as- 
signments in front of me for being chert o pert (useless), hoping to get 
the same reaction from me. Inside the classroom, they often kept such 
comments to themselves in order to, I assumed, maintain a respectful 
relationship with their teachers. That day, the clients were especially 
blunt: “I don’t know why we are wasting time doing things that will 
take us nowhere,” Afsoon, another client, said in support of Mahsa to 
object to the inclusion of a community development class in ALLY’s 
program. Soon, arguments between the clients and the teachers ex- 
tended to arguments among the clients over the fairness of some com- 
plaints and the benefits of certain classes, such as the one they were 
all sitting at. The escalation of arguments in a class of twenty and the 
teachers’ inability to gain control of the room left teachers with what 
they saw as their only choice: Dividing the class into three small groups 
based on the amount of work the women had completed. Each group 
was to be guided and run by one of the teachers in an effort to regain 
control of the room and respond more effectively to clients’ grievances. 

I moved to the second floor with a group of clients who had firm- 
ly refused to complete the class assignment and were known for their 
“naysaying attitude.” This attitude, Barmak told me later, was the rea- 
son for their separation and why the class was at times “unproductive.” 
From those clients, I heard complaints directed at the content and the 
structure of ALLY’s program: “We sit here and play with this mud that 
the sponsors are paying for. It’s such a waste of time, money, and re- 
sources,” Afsoon said as she questioned the necessity of taking a sculpt- 
ing course at ALLY while having more pressing needs for finishing the 
program and finding employment. I had heard clients in monthly meet- 
ings with the managing team similarly questioning the logic behind 
taking classes that they saw as irrelevant to their immediate needs and 
goals. Clients took seriously classes such as computer, English, account- 
ing, Microsoft, and clerical skills, which were part of ALLY’s econom- 
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ic empowerment program. The goal of such courses was to provide 
the young women with the necessary skills and certificates for acquir- 
ing jobs and alleviating their poverty. 

ALLY’s social education and art therapy program, while enjoyed 
by many clients, was not always received with the same level of com- 
mitment. The necessity of workshops and classes on community de- 
velopment, reproductive rights, sexualities, painting, and sculpting, 
which were held for informative and therapeutic purposes, was often 
contested among the clients. This does not mean that these classes were 
not beneficial or enjoyed by the young women. Clients often told me 
that, prior to attending ALLY, they had dreamt of attending painting 
or dance classes and that such experiences brought them an exhilarat- 
ing sense of achievement. Some had gained considerable skills in paint- 
ing and photography, exhibiting and selling their work at art galleries 
in Iran and abroad with the patronage of the organization. Others had 
used art, dance, or martial arts classes to heal from past traumas. But 
the inclusion of such workshops and classes was the reason why fin- 
ishing ALLY’s program would take clients a total of three years and 
require them to attend the organization five days a week, eight hours 
a day. Dealing with extreme poverty and often the family’s abuse if the 
clients could not establish themselves as contributors to the household 
through housekeeping or paid labor, many young women saw ALLY’s 
three-year program as incongruent with the demands of their daily 
lives. Meanwhile, clients’ efforts to render as legitimate their concerns 
in the eyes of the staff had proven difficult. “You might not see the ben- 
efits of these classes right now, but you'll see them later,” was the re- 
sponse of the teachers and the managing directors, who wished to as- 
sure clients about the unforeseen advantages of the classes they saw as 
useless. “We get the same response over and over again. It’s as if we are 
talking to a wall,” one of the clients told me in a private conversation, 
expressing resentment toward a response she deemed patronizing. 

I was not sure how to make sense of staff’s uninterested attitude 
toward hearing clients’ complaints as legitimate concerns. I had dif- 
ficulty understanding why many staff insisted on maintaining ALLY’s 
program as is despite the growing complaints of the clients and their 
own admission of its impracticality, which had become apparent due 
to the increasing dropout rate. At times, I thought the staff’s behavior 
represented the power struggle between the privileged middle-class 
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workers and their marginalized clients, as many scholars have argued 
in their analysis of beneficence or philanthropic paternalism.’ Yet, in 
any given state or NGO-led program, there is a diversity of motiva- 
tions among hierarchically positioned actors and the variety of dis- 
courses operating simultaneously (Radhakrishnan 2015). NGOs and 
empowerment programs witness tensions between the stakeholders 
and clients who are often of varying class and ethnic backgrounds. 
Thayer’s (2010) study reveals how collaborations between urban mid- 
dle-class feminists in Brazil and their rural sisters created tensions and 
conflicts due to each group’s different class composition and stand- 
point. While urban feminists emphasized body politics and reproduc- 
tive rights, the rural women prioritized land rights, employment, and 
establishing a voice for peasant women. The unequal class and ethnic 
position of stakeholders and clients and the varying structural oppor- 
tunities to exercise their voice (Rao and Sanyal 2010) shape the dynam- 
ic of relationships within NGOs. In spaces fraught with inequalities 
of power and privilege, where all are invited to equally participate in 
decision-making, “we have a case not of deliberative democracy but 
of discursive competition that requires individuals and groups to 
declare their demands in the hopes of being heard” (Rao and Sanyal 
2010: 167). 

Here, I shift the question from why ALLY workers ignored clients’ 
complaints to ask about the institutional discourses that necessitated 
maintaining ALLY’s program as is despite the growing dissatisfaction 
of the clients. I do so by emphasizing the larger institutional texts that 
coordinate the actions and consciousness of social actors (Smith 2005). 
In this chapter, I show how the daily decisions made by the staff, such 
as weighing the legitimacy of complaints and assessing the necessity 
of changing or maintaining the program, were shaped by class dis- 
courses of success and class-based social processes of inclusion and 
exclusion, which in turn shaped organizational narratives and defini- 
tions of empowerment. I also explain the everyday conflicts between 
the staff and clients as a class tension that was formed by conflicting 
middle-class and working-class discourses of privilege and justice. 

More specifically, I argue that in class-based systems of privilege 
and marginalization, the social processes of exclusion render the 
working class and the poor as lacking what the middle class have. 
With embodied cultural capital being one of those elements that are 
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lacking, empowerment programs are compelled to help their clients 
develop the cultural capital necessary for class mobility. Following this 
logic of empowerment, ALLY’s program had transformed into one 
where empowerment had come to mean skillfully performing middle 
class. With a great deal of organizational efforts directed toward grant- 
ing clients a middle-class cultural capital necessary for gaining and 
maintaining employment in middle-class work environments, cli- 
ents’ immediate need for employment and financial gain was depri- 
oritized. The class-based discursive articulations of success and em- 
powerment embedded within ALLY’s program had resulted in equating 
performing middle class with being empowered. This chapter offers a 
critical analysis of the highly invisible class discourses and middle- 
class subjectivities that shaped ALLY’s empowerment program and 
resulted in clients’ growing dissatisfaction and contentious relation- 
ships with staff. 


Being Poor and Performing Middle Class 


Escaping poverty and gaining financial independence through voca- 
tional training were the core objectives of ALLY around which most 
organizational planning and structuring was done. This structuring 
applied to the arrangement of spaces (where most building rooms were 
designated as classrooms) and time (when the everyday and weekly 
schedules separated courses based on subject) and the division of re- 
sponsibilities (when an “educational unit” monitored the clients’ prog- 
ress at the organization closely). In fact, when entering the organiza- 
tion, it was easy to assume that one had entered a moasese amoozeshi 
(an educational institute), a title many of the staff and clients them- 
selves used to refer to ALLY. 

Despite concerted efforts toward preparing clients for the job mar- 
ket, the prospect of finding gainful employment with which clients 
could acquire a sense of independence was not hopeful. With the high 
rates of unemployment in Iran, even for the college graduates (Amuze- 
gar 2004), and the high costs of living due to the neoliberal economic 
policies of the state and the inflation exacerbated by global sanctions, 
“housing poverty” (Sheykhi 2007) has been a condition with which 
many clients and their families struggled. Living on one’s own and sep- 
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arating from an abusive or unhealthy familial environment were there- 
fore not practical outcomes for which clients could strive. Despite such 
discouraging circumstances, the possibility of making more money 
than what clients earned at sweatshops was a promising opportunity 
for which the young women were willing to strive. Any form of finan- 
cial gain, ALLY’s staff had come to believe through interacting with 
clients’ families, could protect the young women from control and 
abuse at home by providing them with the status of breadwinner. “When 
they get older and gain financial independence,” Mina, a social work- 
er at ALLY, told me, “they become the helping hand of their families. 
And their family is not going to bother them as much.” 

The objective of gaining financial independence through vocation- 
al training might appear as the most straightforward aspect of ALLY’s 
women’s empowerment program. Yet, the practical realities of provid- 
ing such training to ALLY’s target population had proven more chal- 
lenging than initially thought. The original program was only half as 
long as it was during my fieldwork. A twelve- to fifteen-month pro- 
gram was originally designed to cater to the dire financial needs of the 
young women. At that point, art, dance, and similar classes were being 
held, but they simply served as recreational activities that could help 
with women’s mental health and, thus, their capacity to learn. That pro- 
gram, however, soon proved ineffective: 


The problem was that they had no communication skills. Their 
behavioral and communication skills were so weak and so low 
that they would get fired from their jobs. So, we forced them to 
pass a two-and-a-half-year program and then decide what spe- 
cialty they want to choose, decide where their talents are, and 
after they finished that program and got their certificate, we 
would see if they were ready or not. (Mina, Social Worker) 


When the girls come to me for their [job] briefings, how much 
can I teach them in that one session [about the techniques of do- 
ing interviews]? I tell them some general things; the things you 
can find in many of the books out there. Things like you need 
to look polished, how to speak, how to respond to some com- 
mon questions. It depends on the girls too, if they get it in the 
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first interview or if they have to screw up five interviews and find 
out what it’s all about in the sixth one. (Ava, Foreign Affairs Per- 
sonnel) 


Over the years, the perceived lack of behavioral and communica- 
tion skills among clients had resulted in multiple changes in the length 
and the content of the program. After noticing the inability of the cli- 
ents to acquire and hold jobs due to a lack of “interpersonal skills,” ad- 
ministrators decided to lengthen the program to a three-year one in 
which women would go through intensive therapy while attending mul- 
tiple workshops on communication skills in addition to their social 
education and vocational training. The management believed the new 
program was more effective in preparing women for the job market. 
ALLY’s focus on the subjective transformation of the clients as a cen- 
tral element of their empowerment was also partially done in the same 
light. The understanding was that coming from the strict and limiting 
environments in which they were raised, most women had not devel- 
oped the necessary skills for representing themselves in ways that their 
future work environment would demand. Some women, for instance, 
especially lacked the ability to work in the public sphere alongside men 
who were unrelated to them. 


One of the girls that I was working with as a coordinator wouldn't 
look me in the eye in the beginning. She used to say there is no 
way she can talk to a man. But now she is getting better slowly. 
She couldn’t say a word. (Barmak, Teacher) 


During the first year, none of them wanted me as a male thera- 
pist because they weren’t comfortable with me. But I give peo- 
ple chances. [One of the girls] used to come here and would sit 
on that chair [pointing to the chair furthest away from him] and 
wouldn’t look me in the eye. But now that client sits here [point- 
ing to a nearby chair] and is very comfortable with me. This is 
an opportunity for them to meet people ofa different kind. (Alborz, 
Psychologist) 


The problem of being present and comfortable in public spaces and 
around unrelated men, I was told, was mostly an issue with the most 
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impoverished Afghan women. It was also the history of sexual abuse 
and trauma that would deter many of the women from seeking prox- 
imity to men, who they associated with potential abuse. ALLY’s founder 
and the team of directors as well as many of the staff, however, saw the 
presence of the male staff as a necessary component of empowerment. 


What is really great for the girls at [ALLY] is that they see men 
that don’t have a sexual gaze. It’s a safe space. I myself wear chador 
but see how comfortable I am when I come to [ALLY]! It’s be- 
cause [ALLY] is a safe space. This is awesome. The girls can see 
that people don’t look at them as women or as someone to take 
sexual advantage of. They have male teachers, male therapists, 
male psychiatrists, male managing directors that eat breakfast 
and lunch with them. This says that you are a human. Doesn’t 
matter what your gender is, you are a human. Even if you're a 
girl, I can be a man just sitting next to you. This is really good 
for the girls. It changes their criteria for friendships and relation- 
ships. (Rose, Social Worker) 


Gaining financial independence and becoming empowered depend- 
ed not solely on vocational training but on a variety of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances to which the staffhad to respond. ALLY was responsible for 
modeling the typical space of future work, and it had to be an ideal 
space in which the organization’s principles of equality, respect, and 
human dignity were upheld. ALLY was regarded as a transitory space 
for class mobility; it not only offered job skills, it also provided impov- 
erished clients with the opportunity to learn how to function in spaces 
from which they were previously excluded. Gaining employment as 
accountants, hairdressers, secretaries, or graphic designers would re- 
quire women to shift spaces—to leave the slums and to enter spaces 
dominated by the middle class. Being present in such spaces and main- 
taining employment, the staff soon realized, required the ability to “per- 
form” middle class by maintaining the appropriate appearance, speech, 
manners, and self-representation. The organization refused to provide 
assistance with finding jobs to those clients who, after three years, had 
not yet embodied this middle-class cultural capital. The “reputation 
of the organization could be harmed if we recommended girls who 
couldn't keep a job,” Ava, a foreign affairs staff member, told me in 
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an interview. In a conversation with Barmak, one of the teachers, I 
learned that the need for changing one’s mannerism and speech was 
at one point expressed by the young women themselves: 


BARMAK: We used to constantly have meetings with other teach- 
ers and other people and a couple of psychologists to write 
our lesson plans. We had a meeting with the girls too and 
asked them, “What would you want to add to the program? 
What is lacking in ALLY? If we were to add a class, what do 
you want it to be about?” We asked for help from the girls, 
and the need for change came from the girls themselves. For 
example, having classes on “building relationships” was the 
girls’ idea. Then we realized that these needs exist. 

FAE: Do you remember some of the other needs that the girls 
were talking about? 

BARMAK: Yeah, they were so interesting. The girls were saying 
them in very simple terms. For example, one of them was that 
[chuckles] we want to speak gholombe solombe [yuppie and 
uppity] because people care a lot about how we speak. An- 
other thing was their appearance that was important to them. 


Barmak spoke of clients’ desire for learning “big words” and the 
“uppity” speaking style in the context of a conversation about the chang- 
ing programs of ALLY and clients’ participation in the new design. 
And he related the women’s desire for change in their style of speak- 
ing and appearance to their low self-esteem—an organizational nar- 
rative often used to explain clients’ actions and attitudes. Here, I argue, 
however, that the clients’ request for learning and using “big words” 
demonstrates the larger social processes of inclusion and exclusion that 
are especially class-based. Pierre Bourdieu (1986) explains cultural cap- 
ital as a set of symbolic elements acquired through being part of a par- 
ticular social class. Taste, clothing, mannerisms, posture, and creden- 
tials are all different elements of cultural capital that determine one’s 
position within the social order and chance for experiencing class mo- 
bility. Objectified and institutionalized forms of cultural capital are 
seen by one’s material possessions, credentials, and degrees. Embodied 
cultural capital, such as one’s accent, dialect, or interpersonal skills, 
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also designates one’s social status. What Bourdieu (1990) calls habitus 
is the embodiment of the habits and manners developed by being 
located in a particular social position. The need to grant ALLY’s cli- 
ents the cultural capital necessary for inclusion in middle-class spac- 
es was recognized by both the clients and the staff. Class-based sys- 
tems of inclusion and exclusion are strongly present and their presence 
is recognized, but discourses often do not allow their own articula- 
tion. The dominant organizational narratives about raising clients’ self- 
esteem by improving their interpersonal skills point to the staff’s 
recognition of the importance of developing such skill sets without 
articulating them as effects of unequal class systems and exclusionary 
social processes. Class inequality and its effects hence remained un- 
explored, while clients’ inability to maintain employment was com- 
monly discussed. 

Due to these challenges, ALLY’s empowerment program had 
changed to an extensive three-year process of cultivating middle-class 
taste and persona in impoverished women. Empowerment had grad- 
ually shifted in convoluted ways; rather than entailing equipping cli- 
ents with a substantive skill, it became about helping them appear mid- 
dle class. Since many of the women lacked a high school education, the 
emphasis of a number of classes was on expanding their vocabulary 
and helping them articulate their thoughts in ways that gave the im- 
pression of having higher education. “If you had heard the girls a year 
ago, you couldn't believe they are the same people,” Barmak told me 
proudly, explaining how the creative writing classes had expanded wom- 
en’s vocabulary and ability to express their views. The organization 
had also recognized the need for taking women to museums, restau- 
rants, movie theaters, and on short vacations that would allow them 
to acquire cultural capital through experiences that are exclusive to the 
middle and upper classes. Similarly, cultivating a sense of interest and 
appreciation for art, music, and philosophy was part of the empower- 
ment process, as it granted clients linguistic or artistic symbolic cap- 
ital. The presence of these classes for women whose primary struggles 
were poverty and the accompanying violence demonstrates that for 
the middle-class staff of ALLY, the ability to appreciate a “higher” cul- 
ture—as the middle class does—was an empowering goal for which 
women should strive. 
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What I really want to see is for the girls to have art workshops 
and not art classes. Not classes for learning how to paint or how 
to play the music, but to gain a social understanding of art. For 
example, the girls feel very alienated from philosophy or poet- 
ry, although their creative writing class compensates for that a 
bit. I would really love it if ALLY would do something so that 
the girls would reconcile with art and not think that artists are 
of such a different caliber that they can’t relate to them. Because 
it’s really not like that. From a social perspective, we can see that 
the texture that artists create is the same as the masses of peo- 
ple. (Hamid, Teacher) 


Why would Hamid speak of appreciation for the arts or connect- 
ing with the world of poetry and philosophy as his ultimate hope for 
ALLY’s clients? Why would the staff not take seriously the complaints 
of the impoverished women who repeatedly questioned the necessity 
of such programs for their well-being and success? In my formal and 
informal interviews, it was easy to see that, for the staff, clients’ mas- 
tery of literature or passionate interest in art were indicators of having 
developed an empowered personhood. As they bragged about clients 
developing vocabulary and conversational skills, I realized that for 
many of the staff, acquiring middle-class cultural capital was empow- 
erment itself. However, it is important to note that many young wom- 
en also experienced their new skills as empowering. As I show in the 
next chapter, they particularly used organizational resources to articu- 
late their own critique of class inequality and the staff’s class privilege. 
Yet, the deep entanglement of the discourses of empowerment and the 
discursive class-based articulations of well-being had resulted in a com- 
mon perception of empowerment as one’s ability to display a middle- 
class persona. 

When women’s empowerment initiatives are implemented in poor 
rural settings, the focus is on their economic independence through 
making crafts, sustainable farming, and managing livestock. When 
empowerment programs are implemented in large urban areas like 
Tehran, the indicators of success are similarly shaped by cultural dis- 
courses of class and prestige commonly found in urban class-based eco- 
nomic and social settings. ALLY’s program and the staff’s perception 
of empowerment thus reflected the institutional texts that mark suc- 
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cess by employability, type of occupation, education, and one’s em- 
bodied cultural capital. Class, however, is a dynamic process, a site of 
political struggle, and more than a set of static positions filled by indi- 
cators of employment and housing (Lawler 2005). In fact, class is bet- 
ter understood in relational, rather than substantive, manifestations 
of class existence. This is to say that middle-class identities rely on 
“othering” the working class and envisioning a position of superior- 
ity. Stephanie Lawler (2005), in her analysis of middle-class identities, 
demonstrates how the poor are often described in terms of lack—of 
culture, of class, of taste, of ethics, and sometimes of humanity itself. 
“This constitution of working-class existence in terms of ‘lack’ is now 
so widespread as to be almost ubiquitous. It informs social policy 
(‘social exclusion’ presumes a deficit model, as do discussions of ‘wid- 
ening participation’) and is present even in some (though by no means 
all) analyses which are sympathetic to working-class people” (Lawler 
2005: 434). 

Discourses of empowerment are activated by the daily activities of 
social actors who engage with those discourses through retelling of 
cultural narratives of success and performing class as a relational con- 
struct. While ALLY’s employees were particularly critical of class in- 
equality and those cultural narratives that depicted their clients as less 
than worthy, the larger class discourses of success determined their 
assumptions, actions, and decisions. They envisioned vertical class 
mobility for the poor as an ultimate goal for survival and well-being 
not simply by obtaining employment and wealth but also by embody- 
ing the “higher” culture and enjoying leisure activities that accompany 
economic success. Empowering the poor thus became a process where- 
by clients mastered middle-class performances by cultivating their 
cultural capital. 

ALLY’s workers often expressed their heartfelt commitment to pro- 
viding clients with opportunities similar to those they provided for 
their own loved ones. I appreciated greatly, as did many of the clients, 
the staff’s kind and diligent efforts to furnish clients with learning and 
leisure opportunities. Educators and researchers have long focused on 
adolescents’ brain development and cognition and searched for ways 
to increase their productivity and ease their transition to adulthood. 
These narratives recommend providing children and adolescents with 
opportunities for exploring vocational interests within educational 
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settings. The role of educators is explained as helping adolescents with 
building career awareness and preferences (Wadlington, Elizondo, and 
Wadlington 2012). Leisure activities and opportunities to explore new 
interests are discussed as elements that are central to adolescent iden- 
tity and occupational development (Vondracek and Skorikov 2011). 
ALLY’s educational program, designed based on relevant research on 
adolescent development and trauma, emphasized the exploration of 
vocational interests and leisure activities as central to young women’s 
empowerment. 

The middle-class staff of ALLY imagined teen years that could be 
spent exploring the “finer points” of an education. They thus invested 
resources and energy into providing the young women with an educa- 
tion that would allow them to explore their talents and interests. Their 
efforts, however, were often criticized by the impoverished clients for 
whom this was considered a luxury, as their teen years were simply a 
point of time connecting an unlived childhood to a forced adulthood. 
The young women, who had been obligated to work and take respon- 
sibility as children, often rejected the plausibility of self-care through 
participation in ALLY’s art, dance, and social education programs. 
This is not to say that the clients did not enjoy or benefit from those 
efforts. As I mentioned previously, I spoke with many clients for whom 
learning to sing, dance, or paint was an unachievable yet salient dream 
before joining ALLY. The clients expressed a great deal of interest and 
appreciation for such opportunities but often found themselves strug- 
gling with navigating their daily realities within the world of possi- 
bilities now known to them. These possibilities, they knew, were tem- 
porary opportunities that would be out of reach soon after leaving 
ALLY. During this three-year program, clients showed continuous and 
consistent “growth,” according to the staff. Many went from having 
few interpersonal skills to being able to present themselves linguisti- 
cally, in appearance, and in interests as middle class. During this pro- 
cess, however, as I showed in the beginning of the chapter, clients’ 
dissatisfaction with the program was also continuously growing, re- 
sulting in everyday tensions and conflicts at ALLY. Adding courses and 
programs that helped with clients’ development of life skills or inter- 
ests had involved extending the length of the program, as the process 
of embodying cultural capital is a lengthy one that requires continu- 
ous rehearsals. 
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Although remaining poor and performing middle class could be 
seen as an achievement by the staff, who saw empowerment as devel- 
oping the proper mannerisms, modes of feeling, and patterns of speech, 
being poor and only performing middle class had proven extremely 
unsatisfying for the clients, who desired some immediate financial 
gain and were under extreme pressure by their families to contribute 
to the household either as breadwinners or housekeepers. The experi- 
ences of social workers had proven that attending ALLY required con- 
stant negotiation with women’s guardians, whose conditions of pov- 
erty required family members of all ages to contribute to the urgent 
needs of the family. 


The families, because they are poor, expect their kids [to work] 
instead of going to classes... [they ask them] “What money are 
you bringing home? If you are there every day, all day, how are 
you helping the family?” Because of these kinds of pressures from 
the families, many of the girls decide to quit, especially in the 
first three months. ... We work a lot on this [mentality] by tell- 
ing them that dear mom and dad, if your daughter keeps doing 
menial work at a shop right now, she will remain a worker for- 
ever. Give it two years, and she will be running the shop! But they 
are right too. How can someone who is worried about their food 
for the day even think about waiting for two years for their kids 
to get a degree and find a job? (Rose, Social Worker) 


I heard from social workers about the never-ending struggle of 
ALLY to convince clients’ parents to allow their daughters’ participa- 
tion in a three-year program. Many of the clients I spoke with also com- 
plained about the length of the program and the impossibility of pleas- 
ing both ALLY and their families. Young women’s initial excitement 
about attending ALLY was gradually replaced by resentment and com- 
plaints. “What happened to that Mona who was so hopeful and ener- 
getic in the beginning?” Mona, a senior client at ALLY, said with teary 
eyes at the end of the community development class that had gone sour. 
Mona had found it impossible to comply with the demands of the 
program while working toward her goals and maintaining peace at 
home. Many staff members were aware of clients’ dissatisfaction and 
unhappiness: 
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They complain a lot about how long [the program] is, and it re- 
ally is. One of my clients was telling me “I understand! I see that 
my relationships are much better, my communication is much 
better and I have better relations with people and I have less 
problems. But I had a friend who started this with me. I came 
to [ALLY] and she went to learn sewing and working with ma- 
chines; now she is making two million tomans [US$700 at the 
time] a month. I can see how awful her relationships are and 
that I’m doing so much better, but she is making two million a 
month!” (Arezoo, Psychologist) 


The workers who recognized clients’ complaints as legitimate would 
often speak of this problem as a dilemma for which they had no con- 
crete solution. Designing and implementing a program that provided 
clients with ample time for recovering from past traumas and devel- 
oping social skills while immediately equipping them with vocation- 
al skills capable of producing income had proven extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. Ava, the foreign affairs worker, told me about ALLY’s 
limited options: 


On one hand, if the program is shorter and less than three years, 
the changes that we expect [to see] don’t happen, and it’s not like 
we have reached our goals this way either! On the other hand, 
when it’s three years long and you are in a tough situation, I have 
even seen this among middle-class girls, they see marriage as 
the solution. ... When you are in a tough situation, you start 
thinking about detours! (Ava, Foreign Affairs Personnel) 


As a result of the growing tension between the clients and the staff, 
the necessity of implementing a new program that would be more con- 
scious of clients’ needs was recognized and prioritized by the direct- 
ing team. Raha had proposed changes in the length and the structure 
of the program that could allow clients to attend ALLY while engag- 
ing in entrepreneurial work such as handicraft making at the center. 
However, this could only be done if the number of art and social edu- 
cation courses that the clients were required to take was substantially 
reduced. 
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The Invisible Class Discourse in Program Development 


“My father expects me to decide if T d marry a suitor after a couple times 
of speaking to him. There’s no way I can go on the many dates you 
say is going to help me get to know him better,” Parisa, a sixteen-year- 
old Iranian client, said with a frustrated voice in a premarriage coun- 
seling workshop in which clients were advised not to jump into mar- 
riages with men they did not fully know. “It all comes down to the skills 
you will have to learn to use to negotiate with your father and make 
him realize the negative effects of a rushed marriage,” the teacher re- 
sponded. 

“Talk to him?” Parisa asked with a derisive tone. “What are you 
talking about? My dad’s brain is on vacation! Besides, I can't be a noon- 
khor [dependent] forever! That’s why he keeps mumbling ‘marriage is 
the prophet’s tradition,” Parisa said disdainfully, mimicking her dad’s 
voice. 

Early and forced marriages were common problems among clients 
who lived in poverty and in families for whom early marriage of their 
daughters meant lessening their unbearable financial burdens. Some 
young women, on the other hand, would jump into marriages with their 
abusive partners or suitors they barely knew, as they saw marriage as 
a quick way out of their current miserable living conditions. ALLY had 
gone to great lengths to hire well-established counseling experts to hold 
workshops that could provide clients with life-changing advice. ALLY 
would consistently offer workshops on marriage and premarriage coun- 
seling with the hope that the information offered by counseling psy- 
chologists about the necessary conditions for a happy marriage would 
deter many women from making bad choices. The young women often 
expressed a great deal of interest in any opportunity to discuss dating, 
romantic relationships, or marriage. Many clients had boyfriends, were 
engaged to be married, or were sexually active outside of marriage, 
which made talking about boys and dating even more exciting. While 
they showed a great deal of interest in these workshops, what they 
could take from them was fairly limited. For Parisa, the dating advice 
offered in the workshop was a source of frustration for two reasons. 
For one, it demonstrated the secular middle-class teachers’ lack of 
awareness of the cultural norms within clients’ communities, where 
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a long period of dating, while secretly practiced, is not permissible. 
Second, it showed teachers’ lack of awareness of how practices such 
as forced and early marriages persist due to the poverty and meager 
resources of the families of the young women. Unable to provide the 
basic necessities for dependent family members, particularly girls who 
could not contribute to the household financially, families reluctantly 
found the marriage of their young daughters to be the only option. As 
Parisa clearly stated, her father’s attempt at upholding the prophet’s 
tradition was the result of his inability to provide for a dependent and 
not of a religious or misogynist mindset that could be reasoned with. 

The content and the structure of the workshops that were formed 
based on academic research (often conducted on love-based relation- 
ships) showed little compatibility with the conditions of the poor in 
Iran. Various governmental organizations and private counseling cen- 
ters across Iran offer premarital counseling and dating workshops for 
the upper- and middle-class youth who live a cosmopolitan lifestyle and 
can afford such services. Yet the same dating advice offered at ALLY 
had little practical application for the clients who lived in fundamen- 
tally different material and cultural circumstances. This problem was 
also evident in workshops on health and nutrition as well as classes on 
communication skills. While catering to clients’ health and interper- 
sonal skills was necessary for having a holistic women’s empowerment 
program, the information offered in such classes had little practical 
value for clients who could not afford nutritional food, choose to date 
before marriage, or use words with tones and manners prescribed as 
“good communication” with their poor or working-class family mem- 
bers, who, according to clients, saw such speech as “snooty” and “de- 
plorable.” While Raha was aware of the impracticality of such classes 
and workshops for many of the young women, addressing the larger 
economic injustices the clients experienced was out of ALLY’s sphere 
of influence. Parisa, therefore, like many other clients, showed a great 
deal of frustration and disruptive behavior in classes in which she felt 
alienated. 

Similar concerns and complaints were directed toward other as- 
pects of ALLY’s program that reflected a class bias. I learned through 
my observations of courses such as community development that there 
was a strong organizational emphasis on cultivating in the young wom- 
en the desire and ability to engage in social activism. In these courses, 
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clients learned about the coconstitutive relationship between society 
and individuals and were introduced to creative grassroots initiatives. 
Clients were expected to envision, design, and carry out small com- 
munity projects (building neighborhood libraries, running literacy 
classes for community members, cleaning the neighborhood, etc.) as 
part of the course requirement. ALLY’s larger educational program 
had mandated that clients volunteer at nonprofit or nongovernmental 
organizations after passing their specialty courses. This volunteering 
experience and the community development courses were designed, 
I was told, to nourish in the young women a strong sense of “social re- 
sponsibility.” “Some of the girls are very self-centered,” Shirin, a teach- 
er, told me. “We designed these courses to tell them that they have re- 
sponsibilities too.” 


[We ask them] now that you are here and have learned things, 
what do you want to do for your society? We teach them the 
concepts of sustainable development, social activism, and social 
responsibility, and we tell them that you are responsible. If you 
are doing something for your society, you are not doing anyone 
a favor. It’s a responsibility. (Barmak, Teacher) 


ALLY’s goal of showing marginalized women that they could be 
“agents of social change” capable of disrupting unjust social systems 
was an exciting one. I participated in community development classes 
dutifully and joyfully to uncover the impact of such education and to 
understand how these women perceived the mandate of taking respon- 
sibility toward a society that has turned its back to their struggles. I 
heard and saw a great deal of selfless decisions by the impoverished 
women who wished to help those less fortunate than themselves. Dur- 
ing the first week of my research, I heard that following the devastat- 
ing earthquake in the Philippines in 2013, the young women made a 
collective decision to forgo one month’s supply of the daily fruit they 
received at ALLY so that the funds could be donated to those affected 
by the earthquake. While such collective and humanitarian efforts were 
common, I also came to witness a strong resistance to the idea of en- 
gaging in community service or doing unpaid volunteer work from 
many of the clients. While some of the women embraced the idea and 
the opportunity, many others rejected the necessity of engaging in 
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community services on the grounds that their effort and energy must 
be channeled toward overcoming their daily and personal struggles. 

The extreme poverty, long working hours, and chaotic households 
with which clients struggled daily did not allow them to envision en- 
gaging in a selfless social service as an empowering activity the way 
their middle-class teachers did. For many of them, activism was a mid- 
dle-class leisure activity they simply could not afford. Some had en- 
countered difficulties when implementing a community project for 
their previous classes. This experience had left them feeling that ac- 
tivism was less than empowering. While the teachers perceived them- 
selves and their clients as equally responsible and capable of impacting 
their communities, the young impoverished ethnic-minority women 
found that their marginal status meant their voice and actions had 
little impact. As the women continued to resist the course content and 
assignments, the teachers insisted on developing in clients, who they 
saw as “self-centered,” a sense of social responsibility deemed neces- 
sary for becoming agents of social change. Ava told me about how the 
often-ignored class dimension of volunteering services had hindered 
the development of this program: 


When we send them for volunteer work, they keep telling us that 
we live far away, do we have to go there? In all these years, only 
one or two of the girls did this passionately, and I think they were 
those living in our dormitory. The rest nagged and complained 
the whole time. This is the reality . . . the meaning of this work 
isn’t really clear for them. We had briefing sessions to explain 
why, [and they kept asking] “Why should we work for free and 
pay for the commute too?” The reality is that in all societies, those 
who do volunteer work are [financially] secure, are of a particu- 
lar social class, or are concerned for their society. Those who 
do volunteer work mostly do it for a line on a résumé or maybe 
they want to go to heaven or something. (Ava, Foreign Affairs 
Personnel) 


Ava’s statement suggests her awareness of the class dimension of 
volunteer and activist work, even though her job required explaining 
the importance of developing a sense of social responsibility to clients. 
For many of the young clients, however, community service and so- 
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cial activism were less than empowering. Doing unpaid work when 
their labor has been exploited and sacrificing their energy in a society 
where their well-being has been systematically overlooked were coun- 
terintuitive, especially when such work was done in the name of “self- 
empowerment.” Moreover, subjecting oneself to rejection by one’s 
community was less than empowering for many of the already mar- 
ginalized clients, who faced serious obstacles in implementing their 
community projects. This is not to say that the clients were not inter- 
ested in or did not see as valuable the act of service. In fact, I witnessed 
clients’ compassionate and collective efforts to help those suffering by 
sacrificing their little share of resources. What they objected to was 
the demand placed on them irrespective of their status and outside the 
realm in which service could remain meaningful and empowering. 

It is also important to note that while many clients showed disrup- 
tive behavior and refused to participate in community development 
projects, some others experienced a great sense of agency by envision- 
ing themselves as capable of impacting their society though community 
service. This group of clients, inspired by the ideas learned at ALLY, 
wished to share the newly gained awareness with close family and com- 
munity members. Many of the Afghan clients spoke hopefully about 
the day they could return to Afghanistan and run similar classes for 
women. Others had already begun communicating the new ideas with 
their close family members. In any case, it was apparent that most wom- 
en found their circle of influence limited to intimate settings. The 
middle-class conceptions of agency and morality promoted by the 
middle-class staff, which entailed taking up larger and more ambi- 
tious projects, were rejected by impoverished women, who could not 
ignore the relation between class privilege and social efficacy. 


Oppositional Consciousness and Solidarities 


walked behind everyone with Barmak as the class quietly moved 

from the second floor to the backyard, where Shirin had promised 

a game was awaiting us. Barmak, Shirin, and Hamid, all college-ed- 
ucated, middle class, and in their mid-twenties, taught a community 
development class at ALLY and believed in the importance of educat- 
ing the young women on a range of social issues. Barmak began ex- 
plaining the activity to me as we walked down the stairs. He was ex- 
cited about implementing a pedagogical technique his colleague had 
discovered by searching for effective in-class activities online. “Ev- 
eryone forms a straight line with an arm’s length between them. We 
read a series of statements, and you step forward if the statement is true 
about you,’ Barmak enthusiastically explained. “Oh, I know what you 
are talking about!” I exclaimed. “We do this activity in our sociology 
classes.” Barmak’s description had reminded me of the “privilege walk” 
activity in which students are forced to confront their class and racial 
privileges by taking a step forward each time a statement about a priv- 
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ilege that applies to them is read. Our conversation broke as we reached 
the backyard, and I began to wonder how such an activity would be 
useful or doable among a group of marginalized women who surely 
did not need a lesson in privilege. I soon found out that Shirin had made 
a few important changes. She walked past all of us standing in line and 
whispered a random character in our ear. I got a “thirty-four-year-old 
female doctor living in Tehran.” Negar, an Afghan client standing next 
to me, told me that she got “a rural girl in poverty with illiterate par- 
ents.” We were instructed to step forward if any of the statements read 
were achievable by our characters. The statements were about our abil- 
ity to live alone, to choose our career based on interest, to date or mar- 
ry for love, to travel alone, and other scenarios that reflected the hopes 
and dreams I had often heard the young women express. 

At the end of the game, with some of us in the front and others many 
steps back, Shirin asked everyone in the back to share what they felt 
toward people standing in the front. “Revenge and anger,” Saeede, one 
of the Afghan clients, said, standing all the way in the back near the 
wall of the small backyard. There was a sadness and a sense of resent- 
ment in her eyes and in those of the other clients for whom the activ- 
ity seemed to have brought up a range of unpleasant emotions. Shirin, 
Barmak, and Hamid invited everyone to sit in a circle on the ground 
to have a conversation about the activity. “Some people move forward 
in life because of the conditions in their lives, and those who are left 
behind tend to judge them and have ill feelings toward them,” Shirin 
said to problematize Saeede’s feeling and discuss what we should take 
away from the activity. “Those who have more in life might have worked 
harder, it’s not always because haghe kasi ro khordan [they have im- 
pinged on someone’s rights],” Hamid said to add to the point Shirin 
was trying to make. Shirin pointed out that during the activity, two 
clients who were assigned the same character had ended up in different 
places and that this difference reflected their varying perceptions of 
their abilities and that perception alone—and believing in oneself— 
can determine how far a person can go in life. 

I sat there listening to the conclusions drawn by Shirin and Ha- 
mid, disappointed with where the conversation had gone. While I had 
previously seen the activity played out in the United States to counter 
meritocratic assumptions about advancement, I was shocked to hear 
the activity used to ask impoverished women to pull themselves up 
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by their bootstraps and to lose their anger over inequalities they wit- 
nessed and lived daily. I was not, however, completely unaware of why 
Shirin and other teachers had chosen an activity to deny the impor- 
tance of their own privileges. Their decision to appropriate the activity, 
in fact, can be better understood in the context of larger class tensions 
at the organization between the impoverished ethnic-minority clients 
and the middle-class Tehrani staff. Having paid particular attention 
to the contentious interactions between the two groups, I had found 
that clients were increasingly losing patience with the staff, whose point 
of view often reflected their privileged social positions—privileges the 
young women were now quick to bring to the attention of their mid- 
dle-class teachers. As clients continued to problematize staff’s privi- 
leged standpoint, the staffhad found it necessary to further deny their 
own privilege to legitimize their role as “helpers.” 

In this chapter, I show how the tension between the marginalized 
clients and the middle-class staff of ALLY was shaped by the growing 
oppositional consciousness of ALLY’s clients and the unwillingness of 
the staff to problematize their own privilege. By doing so, I demon- 
strate the agency of marginalized women, who are often assumed to 
be passive recipients of services within the context of empowerment 
programs. Instead, marginalized women can play an important role 
in shaping the dynamics, the organizational narratives, and the out- 
come of women’s empowerment programs. While the impact of such 
programs are often discussed in relation to their content, the processes 
of program development and implementation can be contentious and 
changing due to varying and conflicting approaches to empowerment 
by staff and clients. Given that the role of the marginalized clients of 
these programs in shaping organizational dynamics is rarely explored, 
this chapter pays particular attention to the oppositional narratives and 
the disruptions created by clients in the process of service delivery. 
Faced with the staff’s growing resistance to recognizing their own priv- 
ileges, clients used ALLY’s organizational resources to develop their 
own critique of class and ethnic inequality. 


Classless Comrades 


Shirin, Hamid, and Barmak were not oblivious to the middle-class priv- 
ileges they enjoyed in comparison to the impoverished clients of ALLY. 
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They were critical of social inequalities of gender, class, and ethnicity 
and passionately advocated for the young women, who they believed 
were victims of an unjust economic and social system. They were also 
aware that their contentious interactions with the women were due to 
the wide social and economic gaps that separated their worlds. This 
awareness explains the position taken by the staff in the “privilege 
walk” activity described earlier. Hamid, for instance, had explicitly 
referred to the growing tension between the clients and the staff as 
emanating from their different social standings: 


For a while, the girls’ view of ALLY was not good. Their view 
was that these are a bunch of rich people and we are all poor. So 
[they thought to themselves], “It is their responsibility to help 
us. The organization must give us money and support us.” This 
was a common view. (Hamid, Teacher) 


Hamid’s understanding of clients’ negative perception of the staff 
was shared by Shirin and Barmak, who had taken it upon themselves 
to “help” clients abandon their “negative” views. Shirin told me that 
the girls carry a deep-seated sense of hostility toward the upper and 
middle class, as they believe those who are rich must have impinged 
on someone’s rights. I had also noticed that a lack of trust toward the 
intentions and the advice of the staffhad shaped many of the conten- 
tious relationships at ALLY. The teachers believed trust could develop 
between the clients and the privileged staff if friendships grew and 
the similarities between the struggles of the two groups were seen. 


One group of the girls . . . had a very negative view of society, 
and their perception of us was that you are a group of people who 
don’t know anything about our pains, who have never had any 
problems and don’t know where we live. But this got a lot better 
[after they took our classes]. You can kinda see the big distance 
between the girls and the staff at ALLY. They see that a lot of the 
staff don’t live in Iran, and traveling abroad is a really big deal for 
the girls. I think some change happened in the groups we worked 
with, and this feeling has lessened in them. One of the reasons is 
that we tried to be friends with the girls, and they saw that we’re 
not people who have no problems, and we are not working here 
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because we are bored with our carefree lives. Sometimes we share 
our issues with them intentionally. Sahar [one of the teachers] 
was saying that she doesn’t have a TV or laptop at home; she 
was telling them that she lives in such a circumstance, and the 
girls couldn’t believe it! They were like, “How is it possible for 
anyone to live like that?” One of the good things that came out 
of these friendships is that the girls’ views changed. . . . They see 
themselves as separated from the society and see everyone in 
the society as their enemy. But this gets better by being here and 
by being friends with the staff. (Hamid, Teacher) 


Like Hamid, many of ALLY’s employees believed in the importance 
of changing the negative views of the subaltern women toward the up- 
per and middle classes, who they saw as bach-e pooldar (rich kids, or 
born in wealth). Since the staff members were often challenged and 
undermined by the young women, who pointed to their privileged 
standpoint, many began denying their own privilege and demanding 
to be seen as equally struggling with daily life. For example, Ava told 
me that she found it necessary to tell the clients that as a woman, she 
also suffered from many inequalities, otherwise the clients would not 
give her advice any legitimacy if they saw her as privileged. I was told 
many times about the need to make the young women realize that “ev- 
eryone has problems” and that the staff is not bad for having it good. 

The collective narrative of the organization that insisted on the 
goodness of the ordinary middle and upper classes, however, was con- 
tinuously challenged by clients. Although misfortunes experienced by 
the staff were shared with the clients, the women rarely acknowledged 
those instances as legitimate struggles. While Sahar did not have a TV 
or laptop at home, she was often absent due to her long vacations in 
Europe, about which stories were often shared with clients. When I 
was alone with the young women, I found that the staff and their ef- 
forts to undermine their own privileges were often mocked. One such 
source of humor was Hamid’s usual reference to the hardship he en- 
dured during sarbazi (two-year mandatory military service for young 
men in Iran) to claim that he understood the poverty and harsh living 
conditions of the young women. The women were frustrated with 
such remarks, as they believed that temporary deprivation and pov- 
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erty were two distinct experiences that could not be compared. “Aww, 
whatever we say, you bring up sarbazi!” one of the young women said 
to Hamid as he once again mentioned sarbazi to argue that he under- 
stood the harsh living conditions of an Afghan client who was speak- 
ing of the challenges of growing up in rural Afghanistan during war. 
I could see that many of the young women were trying to hold back 
laughter as they exchanged playful glances with one another. While 
at times clients responded to such stories of “struggles” with kind yet 
sneering smiles, they also sometimes problematized the staff’s class 
privilege out loud and in their presence. 

I spent a great deal of time in Hamid’s class with a group of clients 
who seemed to have formed close and meaningful friendships over the 
years. Negar and Sepideh were two of those friends. While both strug- 
gled to study for konkoor (Iran’s competitive university entrance exam), 
Sepideh had to deal with the extra pressure of not knowing whether 
she would ever be able to attend college; as an Afghan, she would have 
to pay quite a lot for the education that is free to Iranians. Like many 
other clients, Negar, coming from a poor and conservative household, 
had asked me once or twice whether I could help her figure out a way 
to leave Iran. Being “tired of everything and everyone,” she said she 
“just want[s] to get away from this life.” 

When I entered the class that day, the two were flipping through 
an old issue of Vogue and discussing the outfits they believed they 
might be able to sew if they could get their hands on the right fabrics. 
I sat across from Sepideh and watched her eyes move from one page 
to the other as she scanned the glamorous images of beautiful women 
in expensive clothes. I noticed a growing sadness on her face. 


SEPIDEH: I cannot believe that God is just! When I look at what 
others have and what I don’t have. We [my family and I] have 
had so much bad luck in the last few years, I just can't be- 
lieve that this is a just world, and I can’t figure out why things 
are like this. I mean, some people have so much that they 
don’t know what to do with, and then there are those who 
have nothing! Nothing! A healthy body doesn’t satisfy me. 
I think people should have more than that. When you don't 
have money you don’t have anything! 
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NEGAR: You know what? I don’t buy what people tell me here 
[about inequality]. When you ask the roshanfekr [intellectu- 
als], they say bright stars come out of the darkness. When 
you ask the religious people, they say God gives you suffer- 
ing to hear you call him, or some say he’s testing your faith! 

SEPIDEH: Some say you see bad if you have done bad! Everyone 
is trying to tojih [justify] this for us, and I don't accept any 
of these! 


It was difficult not to notice the strong us versus them divide in the 
way Negar and Sepideh were describing the accounts of the powerful 
other to which they would not succumb. Sitting on the other side of 
the table, it was also easy to see that Hamid and I were positioned in 
the camp of the other. Aware of such dividing practices and not will- 
ing to accept them, Hamid felt compelled, as he told me later, to un- 
dermine the clients’ account by speaking of suffering as universal and 
classless. “We might think some people don’t have any problems, but 
we really don’t have any idea what others are struggling with,” Hamid 
said after he shared the story of the time his younger brother was left 
in critical condition at the hospital for a month following an accident. 
“At that moment, it didn’t matter what economic class we belonged 
to, I was willing to give everything to have my brother back.” 

“This is not what I meant,” Sepideh responded with an irritated 
voice. “The people I’m talking about have these kinds of problems too!” 

I knew I was witnessing yet another familiar give-and-take between 
the clients and the staff, with the former group forcing an acknowl- 
edgment of privilege and the latter fighting it with universal accounts 
of human suffering to legitimize themselves. “I think everyone is ask- 
ing us to kenar biyaym [be OK] with injustice,” Sepideh concluded, 
refusing to accept that all humans suffer the same and that the prob- 
lems of a middle-class Tehrani man like Hamid could be compared 
to hers. 

The clients showed a solid awareness of the class divide present at 
ALLY and believed that the staff’s privilege was the source of their 
inability to comprehend the complexity of the struggles they endured. 
Staff members, including Hamid, were not oblivious to the devastat- 
ing daily struggles of the young women. Their refusal to acknowledge 
their privilege stemmed from their collective assessment of “appro- 
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priate” response to those clients who did not trust or value their ad- 
vice. The clients’ suspicions about the intentions of the staff added to 
their very Marxist analysis of power in which the ruling class (the rich 
and the religious) justify inequality had made the upper- and middle- 
class staff determined to have a sense of legitimacy in the eyes of the 
clients. That is why they shared their own personal struggles, although 
they often looked rather petty in comparison. While employees were 
occupied with legitimizing their position, the clients were success- 
fully developing class-based solidarities and oppositional standpoints. 
Daily conversations and interactions with the middle- and upper- 
class employees at ALLY, where inequalities (albeit mostly of gender) 
were commonly discussed, had sensitized clients to social inequalities 
that deprived them of the relatively dignified life their privileged teach- 
ers were living. To develop an articulated critique of such inequality, 
the young women utilized organizational resources, such as creative 
writing, community development, or poetry classes as well as work- 
shops on women’s rights and effective communication. 


Resisting Cultural Reductionism and 
Building Oppositional Solidarities 


Afghan girls have experienced sexual abuse a lot more than the 
Iranian girls. Because in the context of their families, they think 
that relationships can be this way, that my brother can touch 
certain parts of my body, or that my brother-in-law can look at 
me a certain way or can make sexual innuendos. (Mina, Social 
Worker) 


The depth of the problems is not different for the Iranian and 
Afghan girls. Rape is in both populations, but the perspectives 
are different. An Iranian girl would react to this experience much 
faster than an Afghan girl... . Afghan girls, to the contrary, have 
the same issues but have never had any space to dare to speak 
and argue with their family members. . . . Iranians are more active 
because of their living circumstances. If their life circumstanc- 
es or the social norms do not allow them to do something, they 
still do their shenanigans and fight with their families; but not 
Afghans. Because the patriarchal conditions governing the lives 
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of Afghans are very different. . . . If an Afghan girl says that she 
has a boyfriend, the reactions might be very severe, but not as 
much in Iranian families. They are not that sensitive. Even if the 
argument escalates and there is some physical fighting, it will 
be fighting on both sides, the Iranian girl is going to physically 
fight back. But in Afghan families, it’s very one-sided. One does 
the beating and the other one just takes it. (Azar, Social Worker) 


ALLY’s middle-class staff often explained gendered social problems 
such as domestic violence, sexual violence, and child marriage as a re- 
flection of faghr-e farhangi (cultural poverty), which the poor and eth- 
nic minorities struggled with. This cultural poverty was seen as es- 
pecially severe in the Afghan culture. Azar, Mina, and other Iranian 
workers explained the widespread problems of sexual and domestic 
violence in Afghan communities as being rooted in Afghan’s deeply 
patriarchal culture. While no doubt many aspects of Afghan (and most 
other) culture(s) are patriarchal, dominant accounts fail to explain the 
persistence of patriarchal control among Afghans due to the country’s 
long history of colonial violence, war, and political instability or the 
material, educational, and legal deprivation that Afghans have long 
grappled with in both Afghanistan and Iran. Azar’s and Mina’s com- 
ments reflected the hegemony of cultural reductionist explanations of 
gender oppression in the Middle East (Bahramitash and Kazemipour 
2006), where culture is assumed to be overdeterminist and unchang- 
ing and have an independent existence from other social institutions. 
Without references to these interdependencies, remarks such as those 
of Azar and Mina inadvertently reproduce discriminatory ethnic dis- 
courses that find Afghan culture as fundamentally violent and mi- 
sogynist and Afghan women as particularly passive and oppressed. 
Under the hegemony of cultural reductionist discourses, many of 
ALLY’s staff and administrators interpreted problems such as domes- 
tic violence and sexual violence as the effects of cultural poverty rather 
than as the structural effects of poverty and social exclusion. Numerous 
studies have demonstrated the effects of economic and social inequal- 
ities on behavioral violence (Garbarino 1999; Gilligan 2001; Crenshaw 
1991). Violence in men’s immediate social environment, frustration by 
the inability to provide food, poor living conditions and overcrowd- 
ing, substance abuse, low levels of schooling, and other effects of pov- 
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erty have been found to aggravate violence (Gonzales de Olarte and 
Llosa 1999; Evans 2005). This is not to suggest that the problem of vio- 
lence against women will be resolved by the eradication of poverty; 
rather, the effect of poverty and precarious masculinity should be un- 
derstood as intersecting and not separate categories of analysis. 

While staff and clients often agreed on the patriarchal character 
of many cultural norms and ideologies, in many other instances, the 
employees’ cultural reductionism resulted in tensions between the two 
groups. My field notes documenting the classes and workshops at ALLY 
were filled with contentious dialogues between the teachers and the 
clients over the analyses of gender oppression provided by the staff. 
The clients expressed resentment toward those accounts in which gen- 
der oppression was reduced to matters of culture while intersecting class 
and ethnic inequalities remained unchallenged. In one workshop, the 
clients were given the chance to discuss a topic of their choice. “Which 
matters the most—knowledge or money?” was the topic proposed by 
Kobra, a sixteen-year-old Afghan client, and most requested by the 
class. Considering the organizational narratives that emphasized knowl- 
edge and education and the reality of clients’ daily life, in which mon- 
ey was the defining factor, the women’s interest in this question was 
less than startling. “Why do you think money is such a pursued val- 
ue?” Reza, ALLY’s art therapy teacher, asked to facilitate the conversa- 
tion. “Dominance,” Armaghan, an eighteen-year-old Afghan client, 
responded assuredly. “Money allows some groups to dominate others,” 
she continued. 

“I personally don’t care much for money,” Kobra chimed in. Her 
response appeared to me to be an effort to separate herself from those 
who wished to dominate others. Hearing her remark, Reza probed Ko- 
bra to concede if she would marry a poor man knowing that he might 
not be able to afford to take their sick child to the hospital in the fu- 
ture. “My father has said he’ll not marry off his daughter for less than 
twenty million tomans [US$5,000 at the time],” Kobra said to point to 
the relatively firm financial status of her future husband. An artist in 
his forties who had lived most of his life in Europe, Reza was quite 
puzzled by Kobra’s remark. Reading the apparent confusion on his face, 
clients jumped in to explain Kobra’s statement as a reference to the 
tradition of shirbaha.' While this tradition is mostly abandoned and 
primarily entails providing a small and symbolic gift to the bride’s 
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family in Iran, the practice persists in the Afghan culture and often 
requires the groom to give a large sum of money to the bride’s family 
in exchange for their blessing. 

Following the organizational agenda of problematizing the patri- 
archal character of traditions and culture, Reza used this opportunity 
as a teachable moment: “So what we are doing here is treating women 
as goods that can be sold. And the gray-bearded sheep make those de- 
cisions about how much a woman’s worth is.” While some of the cli- 
ents laughed at the reference to the “gray-bearded sheep,” others’ faces 
soured in offense upon hearing a disparaging remark about the men 
in their lives. Still others were unhappy about what they saw as a sim- 
plistic account of gender oppression. “A father who is a worker with 
a wage barely enough to keep his family alive cannot afford to disre- 
gard this money or the tradition. Rich people can, but we can't!” said 
Zahra, an eighteen-year-old recently engaged Afghan client, rejecting 
the dominant assumption that traditions such as shirbaha persist due 
to men’s misogynist views rather than the necessity of maintaining 
such economic transactions for the survival of the poor. 

Following the heated debate that ensued, Reza wrote the word Aga- 
hi (awareness) in bold letters on the board and turned toward the class 
to further argue that ignorance is the ultimate cause of women’s suf- 
fering. “I have the awareness,” Kobra responded with an irritated voice, 
“but I’m facing bigger struggles in society.” For Zahra and Kobra, the 
economic struggles of the families who continued to follow the tradi- 
tion remained the main culprit, and to them, Reza’s comments rep- 
resented the economic privilege of the middle and upper classes, who 
disregarded such traditional practices for their patriarchal character 
while vilifying the impoverished Afghans for not as easily surrender- 
ing their misogyny. Reza was not unaware of the economic challeng- 
es of ALLY’s clients and deeply sympathized with their struggles. Yet 
culturally reductionist discourses that emphasize education and con- 
sciousness-raising can be especially appealing when NGO actors feel 
helpless in addressing structural inequalities that fall outside their cir- 
cle of influence. As the exchange between Reza and the young wom- 
en suggests, the subaltern women demonstrated a strong . Building 65/113, late 4th to early 5th 
century, C14 dated to AD 350-535; SF 8, fragment. 
Devolved Dolphin Group with complex edge: e-p 
confronted dolphins with ball, somewhat obscured 
by the c-p running very close to the edge, perforations 
for eyes; one c-p with longitudinal mouldings (see 
69 and 149), the profile of the other appears to be 
asymmetric, with quincunxes of single ring-and- 
dots between iron rivets, and two single ring-and 
dots at the end. L >61, W 68, W c-p 24. Platell and 
Johns 2001: 17-19, fig. 22; Allason-Jones 2001: 81-82; 
Phillips and Rowe 2004: frontispiece. 


Figure 5.5, 139. Piercebridge, Co. Durham. Area 
of the inner ditch of the fort, late 4th to early 5th 
century. Form with two narrow connecting-plates. 
Horse Group 1: e-p closely similar to 108 from 
Beadlam, with confronted horse heads with small 
single ring-and-dot eye separated by three mounds, 
the two outermost over large double ring-and-dots, 
the central one over seven small single ring-and- 
dots set 3-1-3, indented double points flank central 
mound and horses’ noses form single point between 
outer mounds and heads; c-p missing. L >20, W >80, 
W c-p -. Cool 2008: 251-252, fig. 11.6, 1105, table 
11.15; Allason-Jones and Large 2008: 11.235, no. 3. 


140. Piercebridge, Co. Durham. In silt of bath-house 
drain 47 at Tees View. T-p fragment only, broken 
across one rivet hole, width (worn) intact. L>18, W 63, 
W c-p -. Cool 2008: 252-253, fig. 11.6, 1104, table 11.15. 


Not catalogued. Five other small comb fragments from 
Piercebridge have not been listed here; Allason-Jones 
and Large 2008: 11.235-11.236, nos 1103, 1106-1109. 
Tyne and Wear 


Figure 5.26, 118. South Shields, Tyne and Wear. 
Context unknown. Incomplete. Straight-centred 


Group: e-p with straight centre flanked by small 
points, deep hollows and low corners; c-p stepped 
and plain; iron rivets. L 95, W 55, W c-p 18. Allason- 
Jones and Miket 1984: 42, no. 2.39. 


Figure 5.13, 119. South Shields, Tyne and Wear. 
Context unknown. Fragment. Devolved Dolphin 
Group, e-p with central mound flanked by triple 
points and upswept corners, small perforation 
below mound; c-p missing, rivets missing. L >15, W 
56, W c-p -. Allason-Jones and Miket 1984: 42, no. 
2.40. 


120. South Shields, Tyne and Wear. Context 
unknown. Fragment. Devolved Dolphin Group; e-p 
with angular mound flanked by indented double 
points and upswept corners, small perforation 
beneath one set of double points; c-p missing; iron 
rivets. L>25, W 59 approx., W c-p -. Allason-Jones and 
Miket 1984: 42, no. 2.44. 


121. South Shields, Tyne and Wear. Context 
unknown. Fragment. Straight-centred Group; e-p 
with straight centre flanked by mounds, single 
points and upswept corners; c-p missing; iron 
rivets. L >20, W 63, W c-p -. Allason-Jones and Miket 
1984: 42, no. 2.45. 


Not catalogued. Other fragments from Allason- 
Jones and Miket 1984 have not been listed here. 


Northumberland 


Figure 3.2, 141. Carrawburgh, Northumberland. 
Chesters Museum, Hall 1900, no. 2156, Budge 1907, 
395, no. 203 (where it is described as wooden), no other 
details. Fragment of an unfinished comb. Devolved 
Dolphin Group: e-p with three small mounds in a 
sunken centre, the middle one larger than the other 
two, flanked by fluid dolphin-like sides that rise to the 
comers; c-p flat, with deep marginal grooves on the 
long sides giving the impression of mouldings; one 
iron rivet and one broken rivet hole remain. L >54, W 
69; W c-p 15. Greep 1983: 302, 758, fig, 74, 3, where it is 
wrongly attributed to the fort at Chesters. 


Argyll 


Figure 5.8, 122. Keil, Southend, Kintyre, Argyll 
and Bute. The Big Cave at Keil, context unknown. 
Fragment. Devolved Dolphin Group with complex 
edge: e-p with wavy edge of central mound with by 
two pairs of double points, flanked by side hollows, 
points and rounded corners, central vertical keyhole 
cut-out and two small perforations below the side 
notches (as 73 from Dorchester-on-Thames and see 
also 81 from London); c-p missing; iron rivets. L>25, 
W 51, W c-p -. Ritchie 1967: 108, fig. 2, 4. 
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CATALOGUE 


Sites with double-sided composite combs not 
in the catalogue but used in Figure 6.1 


These combs have not been used because they are 
either too incomplete for assignment to the late 
Roman form discussed in this volume or they have 
only recently been added to the assemblage and 
their contexts and associations remain uncertain or 
unknown. 

Caerwent, Monmouthshire (Greep 1983: 760, no. 406) 
Caerleon, Gwent (Greep 1983: 760, no. 407) 


Corbridge, Northumberland (Greep 1983: 759, nos 
375-378) 


Croughton, Northamptonshire 
Droitwich, Worcestershire 
Dunstable, Bedfordshire 

Ely, Cambridgeshire 


Frocester, Gloucestershire (Greep 1983: 757, no. 327) 


Gloucester, Gloucestershire (Greep 1983: 757, no. 
328) 


Icklingham, Suffolk (Greep 1983: 759, no. 394) 
Jordan Hill, Dorset 

Kempston, Bedfordshire 

Kenchester, Herefordshire (Greep 1983: 757, no. 348) 
Melton, Leicestershire 


Stonea, Cambridgeshire (was 95, but removed from 
catalogue; Greep 1996: fig. 201, 74) 


Verulamium, Hertfordshire 
Wallingford, Oxfordshire 
Wattle Syke, West Yorkshire 


Witcombe, Gloucestershire (Greep 1983: 757, no. 331) 
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Appendix 1 


Combs by the sex and age of the human remains 


Grave goods usually gendered as female are noted where present in unsexed graves. 


Child: 11 (3.5 years; jewellery), 25 (age not given), 51 
(4-5 years; jewellery), 56 (7 years; jewellery). Total = 4, 
of which 3 are almost certainly female 


Females, below, or probably below, 25 years, 
including older adolescents: 2, 4, 5, 29, 30, 36, 54, 57, 
125, 151. Total = 10. 


Female?: 31 (young adult with foetal bone), 129 
(18-21 years). Total = 2. 


Females above 25 but below, or probably below, 45 
years: 1, 3, 9,13, 14, 15, 16, 27, 28, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 49, 62 (with foetal bone), 126, 127, 145. Total = 20. 


Females above 45: 21, 33, 35, 47, 124, 128, 148, 149. 
Total = 8 


Females, adult: 10, 12, 17, 18 (mature), 20 (older 
adult), 23, 32 (older adult), 52, 59, 60, (61), 123, 152. 
Total = 13 


Female?: 24 (adult). Total = 1. 

Unsexed graves with jewellery: 46, 65. Total = 2. 
Mixed adult female and adolescent bones (section 
collapse): 7. Total = 1. 
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Young adult, ?male: 8. Total = 1. 
Male?: 34 (26-35 years). Total = 1. 


Male: 26 (elderly; initially assessed as female), 53 
(adult). Total = 2 


Adolescent, sex uncertain: 6. Total = 1. 


Adult, sex uncertain: 19, 22, 55 (middle-aged), 63. 
Total = 4. 


Age and sex uncertain or unknown: 37, 38, 45, 48, 50, 
58, 64. Total =7. 


Appendix 2 


Concordance by end-plate group 


Site type nomenclature for civilian settlements smaller than a major town generally follows that 
of Allen et al. 2018 and Smith and Fulford 2019. 


Catalogue | End-plate Site County Site type Context Figure 
No Group 
1 Horse 1 Winchester, Hyde | Hampshire major town / civitas | burial 5.5 
Street capital / cemetery 
64 Horse 1 Woodhall, North Yorkshire | rural settlement / burial 55 
Askrigg cemetery 
108 Horse 1 Beadlam North Yorkshire | rural settlement / dispersed 55 
villa fragments 
139 Horse 1 Piercebridge Co. Durham military / fort area of fort ditch | 5.5 
2 as Horse1 | Winchester, St Hampshire major town / civitas | burial 5.2 
Martin's Close, capital / cemetery 
Winnall 
58 Horse 2 Heybridge Essex nucleated settlement | burial 5.7 
/ cemetery 
92 Horse 2 Great Dunmow, _| Essex nucleated settlement | votive pit 5.7 
shrine / shrine 
133 as Horse 2 _| Cambridge, Cambridgeshire | defended vicus dump/dark earth | 5.7 
Arbury Road 
107 Dolphin Langton North Yorkshire | rural settlement / - 5.8 
villa 
73 Dolphin, Dorchester-on- | Oxfordshire defended vicus on metalled 5.8 
complex- | Thames, near Old surface 
ended Castle Inn 
80 Dolphin, London, Pudding |- major town / bathhouse drain | 3.5 
complex- _| Lane provincial capital 
ended 
81 Dolphin, London, Pudding |- major town / bathhouse drain /5.8 
complex- Lane provincial capital 
ended 
117 Dolphin, Newton Bewley, | Co. Durham rural settlement - 5.8 
complex- | Hartlepool 
ended 
122 Dolphin, Keil, Kintyre Argyll and Bute /rural settlement / occupation 5.8 
complex- cave 
ended 
14 Dolphin, Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | burial 5.10 
one at each | Lankhills capital / cemetery 
end 
20 Devolved _| Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | burial - 
Dolphin Lankhills capital / cemetery 
22 Devolved | Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | burial - 
Dolphin Lankhills capital / cemetery 
68 Devolved | Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | residual in - 
Dolphin Lankhills capital / cemetery cemetery 
32 Devolved Horndean Hampshire rural settlement / burial - 
Dolphin cemetery 
37 Devolved Easton Hill Wiltshire rural settlement / burial 5.13 
Dolphin cemetery 
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Catalogue | End-plate Site County Site type Context Figure 
No Group 

40 Devolved | Poundbury Dorset major town / civitas | buria 5.12 
Dolphin capital / cemetery 

44 Devolved | Poundbury Dorset major town / civitas | buria 5.13 
Dolphin capital / cemetery 

53 Devolved Colchester, Butt | Essex major town / civitas | buria 5.14 
Dolphin Road capital? / cemetery 

55 Devolved | Colchester, Butt | Essex major town / civitas | buria 5.14 
Dolphin Road capital? / cemetery 

69 Devolved | Colchester, Butt | Essex major town / civitas | residual in - 
Dolphin Road capital? / cemetery | cemetery 

71 Devolved Silchester Hampshire major town / civitas |- 5.12 
Dolphin capita 

93 Devolved | Chelmsford Essex defended vicus oven - 
Dolphin 

105 Devolved | Aldborough North Yorkshire | major town / civitas |- - 
Dolphin capital 

110 Devolved York, Wellington | (Yorkshire) major town / dark earth 5.18 
Dolphin Row provincial capita 

113 Devolved York, Wellington | (Yorkshire) major town / dark earth 5.18 
Dolphin Row provincial capita 

115 Devolved York, Wellington | (Yorkshire) major town / dark earth 5.18 
Dolphin Row provincial capita 

119 Devolved South Shields Tyne and Wear | military / fort - 5.13 
Dolphin (supply depot for 

Hadrian's Wall) 

120 Devolved | South Shields Tyne and Wear | military / fort - - 

Dolphin (supply depot for 
Hadrian's Wall) 

124 Devolved | Amesbury, Wiltshire nucleated settlement | burial - 
Dolphin Amesbury Down / village / cemetery 

129 Devolved | Amesbury, Wiltshire nucleated settlement | burial - 
Dolphin Amesbury Down / village / cemetery 

131 Devolved | Bath Somerset defended vicus / temple - 
Dolphin temple / baths 

137 Devolved | Malton North Yorkshire | military / fort - 3.4 
Dolphin (Norton = vicus) 

138 Devolved | Malton North Yorkshire | military / fort = - 
Dolphin (Norton = vicus) 

141 Devolved | Carrawburgh Northumberland | military / fort - 3.2 
Dolphin, (Hadrian's Wall) 
unfinished 

144 Devolved | Great Chesterford | Essex defended vicus - - 
Dolphin 

149 Devolved Great Suffolk rural settlement / burial - 
Dolphin Whelnetham cemetery 

150 Devolved Stanwick Northamptonshire | rural settlement - - 
Dolphin 

12 Dolphin to | Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | burial 5.15 
Ow Lankhills capital / cemetery 

15 Dolphin to | Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | burial 5.15 
Ow Lankhills capital / cemetery 

72 Dolphinto | Alchester Oxfordshire defended vicus destruction 5.15 
Ow. debris 

96 Dolphin to | Orton, Orton Hall | Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / - 5.16 
Ow Farm farm 

146 Dolphin to | York (York - major town / dark earth 5.16 
ow. Museum, RE 1840) provincial capital 
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Catalogue | End-plate Site County Site type Context Figure 
No Group 
112 Dolphinto | York, Wellington |- major town / dark earth 5.18 
Ow Row provincial capita 
114 Dolphinto | York, Wellington |- major town / dark earth 5.18 
Ow Row provincial capita 
28 Dolphin to | Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | burial - 
owl? Winchester Hotel capital / cemetery 
5 Owl 1 Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | burial 5.19 
Victoria Road capital /cemetery 
47 Owl 1 Cirencester, Bath |Gloucestershire | major town / civitas | burial 5.19 
Gate capital /provincial 
capital / cemetery 
143 Owl 1 Wendens Ambo _ | Essex rural settlement / = 5.19 
villa or farm 
4 Owl 2 Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria 1.1, 5.21 
Victoria Road capital / cemetery 
31 Owl 2 Andover, Hampshire roadside settlement? | buria 5.21 
Winchester Street I cemetery 
36 Owl 2 Chichester, West Sussex major town / civitas | buria 5.21 
Westgate capital / cemetery 
125 as Owl 2 Amesbury, Wiltshire nucleated settlement | buria - 
Amesbury Down / village / cemetery 
11 Owl 3 Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria 5.22 
Lankhills capital / cemetery 
17 Owl 3 Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria 5.22 
Lankhills capital / cemetery 
151 Owl 3 Gussage All Saints | Dorset rural settlement / buria 5.23 
cemetery 
153 Owl 3 Dorchester-on- | Oxfordshire defended vicus pit 5,24 
Thames 
9 Straight- Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
centred Lankhills capital / cemetery 
10 Straight- Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria 5.29 
centred Lankhills capital / cemetery 
23 Straight- Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
centred Lankhills capital / cemetery 
25 Straight- Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
centred Lankhills capital / cemetery 
35 Straight- Roden Down Berkshire rural settlement / buria - 
centred? cemetery 
41 Straight- Poundbury Dorset major town / civitas | buria 5.28 
centred capital / cemetery 
42 Straight- Poundbury Dorset major town / civitas | buria 5.26 
centred capital / cemetery 
45 Straight- Woodyates Dorset nucleated settlement | buria - 
centred / village / cemetery 
48 Straight- London, Giltspur |- major town / buria 4.6 
centred Street provincial capital / 
cemetery 
62 Straight- Lynch Farm, Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / buria 43 
centred Orton Waterville farm / cemetery 
75 Straight- Castle Copse, Wiltshire rural settlement / pit 4.8 
centred Great Bedwyn villa 
78 Straight- Cirencester Gloucestershire | major town / civitas |- 3.4 
centred capital / provincial 


capital 
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Catalogue | End-plate Site County Site type Context Figure 
No Group 
86 Straight- Richborough Kent military / fort (Saxon | building debris | 3.2 
centred, Shore) 
unfinished 
88 Straight- Darenth Kent rural settlement / demolition debris | 5.28 
centred villa / baths 
89 Straight- Ickham Kent nucleated settlement | - - 
centred / industrial 
91 Straight- Colchester, Cups | Essex major town / civitas | destruction 5.26 
centred Hotel capital? debris 
94 Straight- Foxton Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / - - 
centred farm 
97 Straight- Caistor St Norfolk major town / civitas |- - 
centred Edmund (Caistor- capital 
by-Norwich) 
98 Straight- Thorplands Northamptonshire | rural settlement / dark earth 5.29 
centred farm 
99 Straight- Thorplands Northamptonshire | rural settlement / late Roman 5.26 
centred farm settlement into 
earlier pit 
116 Straight- York, Wellington |- major town / dark earth 5.18 
centred Row provincial capital 
118 Straight- South Shields Tyneand Wear | military / fort - 5.26 
centred (supply depot for 
Hadrian's Wall) 
121 Straight- South Shields Tyneand Wear | military / fort 3 = 
centred (supply depot for 
Hadrian's Wall) 
126 Straight- Amesbury, Wiltshire nucleated settlement | burial - 
centred Amesbury Down / village / cemetery 
135 Straight- Love's Farm, near | Cambridgeshire | nucleated settlement | well - 
centred St Neot's / village / farm 
136 Straight- Love's Farm, near | Cambridgeshire | nucleated settlement |- - 
centred St Neot's / village /farm 
145 Straight- Childrey Warren, | Oxfordshire rural settlement / burial 4.7 
centred? near Letcombe cemetery 
Bassett 
147 Straight- York (York - major town / - 5.27 
centred Museum) provincial capital 
148 Straight- Great Suffolk rural settlement / buria 3.3 
centred Whelnetham cemetery 
152 Straight- Somersham, Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / buria - 
centred Knobb's Farm farm / cemetery 
7 Concave Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Victoria Road capital / cemetery 
13 Concave Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria 5.31 
Lankhills capital / cemetery 
26 Concave Winchester, Eagle | Hampshire major town / civitas | buria 5,33 
Hotel, Andover capital / cemetery 
Road 
27 Concave Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Winchester Hotel, capital / cemetery 
Worthy Lane 
33 Concave Dorchester- Oxfordshire defended vicus / buria 5.31 
on-Thames, cemetery 
Queenford Farm 
34 Concave Tubney Wood Oxfordshire rural settlement / buria 5.31 


cemetery 
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Catalogue | End-plate Site County Site type Context Figure 
No Group 
63 Concave Glasshoughton, | West Yorkshire | rural settlement / burial 5.32 
Castleford cemetery 
87 Concave Springhead Kent nucleated settlement | occupation - 
/ roadside settlement 
/ bakery 
104 Concave Aldborough North Yorkshire | major town / civitas |- - 
capital 
109 Concave Shiptonthorpe East Yorkshire | nucleated surface 5,33 
settlement, roadside 
settlement 
111 Concave York, Wellington | - major town / dark earth 5.18 
Row provincial capita 
3 - Winchester, St Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Martin's Close, capital / cemetery 
Winnall 
6 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Victoria Road capital / cemetery 
8 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Lankhills capital / cemetery 
16 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Lankhills capital / cemetery 
18 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Lankhills capital / cemetery 
19 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Lankhills capital / cemetery 
21 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Lankhills capital / cemetery 
24 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Lankhills capital / cemetery 
29 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Winchester Hotel, capital / cemetery 
Worthy Lane 
30 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | buria - 
Winchester Hotel, capital / cemetery 
Worthy Lane 
38 - Poundbury Dorset major town / civitas | buria - 
capital / cemetery 
39 - Poundbury Dorset major town / civitas | buria - 
capital / cemetery 
43 - Poundbury Dorset major town / civitas | buria - 
capital / cemetery 
46 - Northover, Somerset defended vicus / buria - 
Ilchester cemetery 
49 - Dropshort Farm | Buckinghamshire | defended vicus / buria - 
(Magiovinium) cemetery 
50 z Bledlow-cum- Buckinghamshire | rural settlement / burial (disturbed) | - 
Saunderton villa / cemetery 
51 - Colchester, Butt | Essex major town / civitas | buria - 
Road capital? / cemetery 
52 - Colchester, Butt | Essex major town / civitas | buria - 
Road capital? / cemetery 
54 - Colchester, Butt | Essex major town / civitas | buria - 
Road capital? / cemetery 
56 - Colchester, Butt | Essex major town / civitas | buria - 
Road capital? / cemetery 
57 - Colchester, Butt | Essex major town / civitas | buria - 


Road 


capital? / cemetery 
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Catalogue | End-plate Site County Site type Context Figure 
No Group 
59 Foxton Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / buria - 
farm / cemetery 
60 Guilden Morden |Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / buria - 
cemetery 
61 Chesterton, Cambridgeshire | defended vicus / buria - 
Castor cemetery 
(Durobrivae) 
65 Norton North Yorkshire | vicus (for Malton buria - 
fort) / cemetery 
66 Winchester, Eagle | Hampshire major town / civitas | residual in - 
Hotel, Andover capital / cemetery cemetery 
Road 
67 Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas | unstratified in - 
Victoria Road capital / cemetery cemetery 
70 Portchester Hampshire military / fort (Saxon |- - 
Shore) 
74 Castle Copse, Wiltshire rural settlement / pit - 
Great Bedwyn villa 
76 Uley Gloucestershire | religious complex/ |- - 
temple 
77 Lydney Gloucestershire | religious complex / |- - 
temple 
79 Cirencester Gloucestershire | major town / civitas |- - 
capital / provincial 
capital 
82 London, Pudding |- major town / bathhouse drain |- 
Lane provincial capita 
83 London, Pudding |- major town / bathhouse drain |- 
Lane provincial capita 
84 London, Cannon |- major town / bathhouse drain |- 
Street provincial capita 
85 Canterbury, St Kent major town / civitas | dark earth above |- 
Margaret's Street capita baths 
90 Colchester, Essex major town / civitas | late Roman - 
Balkerne Lane capital? topsoil 
100 Wroxeter Shropshire major town / civitas | baths basilica - 
capita 
101 Wroxeter Shropshire major town / civitas |- E 
capita. 
102 Lincoln Lincolnshire major town / civitas | pit - 
capital / provincial 
capita. 
103 Lincoln Lincolnshire major town / civitas | dump - 
capital / provincial 
capita. 
106 Langton North Yorkshire |rural settlement / well used as - 
villa rubbish pit 
123 Winchester, Hyde | Hampshire major town / civitas | burial - 
Church Lane capital / cemetery 
127 Amesbury, Wiltshire nucleated settlement | burial - 
Amesbury Down / village / cemetery 
128 Amesbury, Wiltshire nucleated settlement | burial - 
Amesbury Down / village / cemetery 
130 Amesbury, Wiltshire nucleated settlement | residual in - 
Amesbury Down / village / cemetery | cemetery 
132 Bath Somerset defended vicus / temple - 
temple / baths 
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Catalogue | End-plate Site County Site type Context Figure 
No Group 

134 Bancroft Buckinghamshire | rural settlement / demolition/ - 

villa destruction 

debris 

140 Piercebridge Co. Durham military / fort bath-house drain | - 
142 Richborough Kent military / fort (Saxon | topsoil - 

Shore) 
95 not used - - - 
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Concordance by site type 


Places are listed in alphabetical order within site type, apart from in the major towns group, where 
Winchester is placed first. 


Catalogue | End-plate Site County Site type Context Figure 
No Group 
1 Horse 1 Winchester, Hyde Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.5 
Street capital / cemetery 
2 as Horse1__| Winchester, St Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.2 
Martin's Close, capital / cemetery 
Winnall 
3 - Winchester, St Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
Martin's Close, capital / cemetery 
Winnall 
4 Owl 2 Winchester, Victoria | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 1.1, 5.21 
Road capital / cemetery 
5 Owl 1 Winchester, Victoria | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.19 
Road capital / cemetery 
6 - Winchester, Victoria | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
Road capital / cemetery 
7 Concave Winchester, Victoria | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
Road capital / cemetery 
8 - Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
capital / cemetery 
9 Straight- Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
centred capital / cemetery 
10 Straight- Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.29 
centred capital / cemetery 
11 Owl 3 Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.22 
capital / cemetery 
12 Dolphinto | Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.15 
Owl capital / cemetery 
13 Concave Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.31 
capital / cemetery 
14 Dolphin, Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.10 
one at each capital / cemetery 
end 
15 Dolphin to | Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.15 
Owl capital / cemetery 
16 - Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
capital / cemetery 
17 Owl 3 Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5.22 
capital / cemetery 
18 - Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
capital / cemetery 
19 - Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
capital / cemetery 
20 Devolved Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
Dolphin capital / cemetery 
21 - Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
capital / cemetery 
22 Devolved Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
Dolphin capital / cemetery 
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23 Owl 2 Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
capital / cemetery 
24 - Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
capital / cemetery 
25 Straight- Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 7 
centred capital / cemetery 
26 Concave Winchester, Eagle Hampshire major town / civitas |buria 5,33 
Hotel, Andover Road capital / cemetery 
27 Concave Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
Winchester Hotel, capital / cemetery 
Worthy Lane 
28 Dolphin to | Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
owl? Winchester Hote capital / cemetery 
29 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
Winchester Hotel, capital / cemetery 
Worthy Lane 
30 - Winchester, Hampshire major town / civitas |buria - 
Winchester Hotel, capital / cemetery 
Worthy Lane 
66 - Winchester, Eagle Hampshire major town / civitas |residualin |- 
Hotel, Andover Road capital / cemetery cemetery 
67 7 Winchester, Victoria | Hampshire major town / civitas | unstratified | - 
Road capital / cemetery |in cemetery 
68 Devolved Winchester, Lankhills | Hampshire major town / civitas |residualin |- 
Dolphin capital / cemetery _| cemetery 
123 - Winchester, Hyde Hampshire major town / civitas | burial - 
Church Lane capital / cemetery 
104 Concave Aldborough North Yorkshire | major town / civitas |- - 
capita 
105 Devolved Aldborough North Yorkshire | major town / civitas |- 7 
Dolphin capita 
97 Straight- Caistor St Edmund Norfolk major town / civitas |- - 
centred (Caistor-by-Norwich) capita 
85 - Canterbury, St Kent major town / civitas |darkearth |- 
Margaret's Street capita: above baths 
36 Owl 2 Chichester, Westgate | West Sussex major town / civitas | burial 5.21 
capital / cemetery 
47 Owl 1 Cirencester, Bath Gloucestershire major town / civitas | burial 5.19 
Gate capital / provincial 
capital / cemetery 
78 Straight- Cirencester Gloucestershire major town / civitas |- 3.4 
centred capital / provincial 
capita 
79 - Cirencester Gloucestershire major town / civitas |- - 
capital / provincial 
capita 
51 - Colchester, Butt Road | Essex major town / civitas |buria - 
capital? / cemetery 
52 - Colchester, Butt Road | Essex major town / civitas |buria - 
capital? / cemetery 
53 Devolved Colchester, Butt Road | Essex major town / civitas |buria 5.14 
Dolphin capital? / cemetery 
54 - Colchester, Butt Road | Essex major town / civitas |buria - 
capital? / cemetery 
55 Devolved Colchester, Butt Road | Essex major town / civitas |buria 5.14 
Dolphin capital? / cemetery 
56 - Colchester, Butt Road | Essex major town / civitas |buria - 


capital? / cemetery 
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57 - Colchester, Butt Road | Essex major town / civitas | burial - 
capital? / cemetery 
69 Devolved Colchester, Butt Road | Essex major town / civitas |residualin |- 
Dolphin capital? / cemetery | cemetery 
90 - Colchester, Balkerne | Essex major town / civitas |lateRoman |- 
Lane capital? topsoil 
91 Straight- Colchester, Cups Essex major town / civitas |destruction |5.26 
centred Hotel capital? / cemetery _| debris 
38 - Dorchester, Dorset major town / civitas |buria - 
Poundbury capital / cemetery 
39 - Dorchester, Dorset major town / civitas |buria - 
Poundbury capital / cemetery 
40 Devolved Dorchester, Dorset major town / civitas |buria 5.12 
Dolphin Poundbury capital / cemetery 
41 Straight- Dorchester, Dorset major town / civitas |buria 5.28 
centred Poundbury capital / cemetery 
42 Straight- Dorchester, Dorset major town / civitas |buria 5.26 
centred Poundbury capital / cemetery 
43 - Dorchester, Dorset major town / civitas |buria - 
Poundbury capital / cemetery 
44 Devolved Dorchester, Dorset major town / civitas |buria 5.13 
Dolphin Poundbury capital / cemetery 
102 - Lincoln Lincolnshire major town / civitas | pit - 
capital / provincial 
capita 
103 - Lincoln Lincolnshire major town / civitas | dump - 
capital / provincial 
capita 
48 Straight- London, Giltspur - major town / burial 4.6 
centred Street provincial capital / 
cemetery 
80 Dolphin, London, Pudding - major town / bathhouse | 3.5 
complex- Lane provincial capita’ drain 
ended 
81 Dolphin, London, Pudding - major town / bathhouse [5.8 
complex- Lane provincial capita. drain 
ended 
82 - London, Pudding - major town / bathhouse |- 
Lane provincial capita. drain 
83 - London, Pudding - major town / bathhouse |- 
Lane provincial capita drain 
84 - London, Cannon = major town / bathhouse |- 
Street provincial capita drain 
71 Devolved Silchester Hampshire major town / civitas |- 5.12 
Dolphin capital 
100 - Wroxeter Shropshire major town / civitas | baths - 
capital basilica 
101 - Wroxeter Shropshire major town / civitas |- - 
capital 
110 Devolved York, Wellington Row | - major town / dark earth [5.18 
Dolphin provincial capita 
111 Concave York, Wellington Row | - major town / dark earth | 5.18 
provincial capita’ 
112 Dolphinto | York, Wellington Row | - major town / darkearth [5.18 
Owl provincial capita 
113 Devolved York, Wellington Row | - major town / dark earth | 5.18 
Dolphin provincial capita’ 
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114 Dolphin to | York, Wellington Row | - major town / darkearth [5.18 
Owl provincial capita 
115 Devolved York, Wellington Row | - major town / dark earth | 5.18 
Dolphin provincial capita 
116 Straight- York, Wellington Row | - major town / darkearth [5.18 
centred provincial capita 
146 Dolphinto | York (York Museum, |- major town / dark earth | 5.16 
owl RE 1840) provincial capita 
147 Straight- York (York Museum) |- major town / / - 5.27 
centred provincial capita. 
72 Dolphinto | Alchester Oxfordshire defended vicus destruction |5.15 
Owl debris 
131 Devolved Bath Somerset defended vicus / temple - 
Dolphin temple / baths 
132 - Bath Somerset defended vicus / temple - 
temple / baths 
133 as Horse 2 |Cambridge, Arbury |Cambridgeshire | defended vicus dump/dark [5.7 
Road earth 
61 - Chesterton, Castor Cambridgeshire | defended vicus / burial - 
(Durobrivae) cemetery 
93 Devolved Chelmsford Essex defended vicus oven - 
Dolphin 
33 Concave Dorchester-on- Oxfordshire defended vicus / burial 5.31 
Thames, Queenford cemetery 
Farm 
73 Dolphin, Dorchester-on- Oxfordshire defended vicus on metalled /5.8 
complex- | Thames, near Old surface 
ended Castle Inn 
153 Owl 3 Dorchester-on- Oxfordshire defended vicus pit 5.24 
Thames 
49 - Dropshort Farm Buckinghamshire | defended vicus / burial - 
(Magiovinium) cemetery 
144 Devolved Great Chesterford Essex defended vicus - - 
Dolphin 
46 - Ilchester, Northover |Somerset defended vicus / burial - 
cemetery 
92 Horse 2 Great Dunmow, Essex nucleated settlement | votive pit 5.7 
shrine / shrine 
58 Horse 2 Heybridge Essex nucleated settlement | burial 5.7 
/ cemetery 
109 Concave Shiptonthorpe East Yorkshire nucleated settlement | surface 5,33 
/ roadside settlement 
87 Concave Springhead Kent nucleated settlement | occupation |- 
/ roadside settlement 
/ bakery 
124 Devolved | Amesbury, Amesbury | Wiltshire nucleated settlement | buria - 
Dolphin Down / village / cemetery 
125 as Owl 2 Amesbury, Amesbury | Wiltshire nucleated settlement | buria - 
Down / village / cemetery 
126 Straight- Amesbury, Amesbury | Wiltshire nucleated settlement | buria - 
centred Down / village / cemetery 
127 - Amesbury, Amesbury | Wiltshire nucleated settlement | buria - 
Down / village / cemetery 
128 - Amesbury, Amesbury | Wiltshire nucleated settlement | buria - 
Down / village / cemetery 
129 Devolved Amesbury, Amesbury | Wiltshire nucleated settlement | buria - 
Dolphin Down / village / cemetery 
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130 - Amesbury, Amesbury | Wiltshire nucleated settlement |residualin |- 
Down / village / cemetery | cemetery 
135 Straight- Love's Farm, near St |Cambridgeshire | nucleated settlement | well - 
centred Neot's / village / farm 
136 Straight- Love's Farm, near St |Cambridgeshire | nucleated settlement |- - 
centred Neot's / village / farm 
45 Straight- Woodyates Dorset nucleated burial - 
centred settlement/ village / 
cemetery 
31 Owl 2 Andover, Winchester | Hampshire roadside settlement? | burial 5.21 
Street / cemetery 
77 - Lydney Gloucestershire | religious complex / |- - 
temple 
76 - Uley Gloucestershire | religious complex / |- - 
temple 
50 - Bledlow-cum- Buckinghamshire | rural settlement / burial - 
Saunderton villa / cemetery (disturbed) 
108 Horse 1 Beadlam North Yorkshire | rural settlement / dispersed 55 
villa fragments 
88 Straight- Darenth Kent rural settlement / demolition | 5.28 
centred villa / baths debris 
75 Straight- Great Bedwyn, Castle | Wiltshire rural settlement / pit 4.8 
centred Copse, villa 
74 - Great Bedwyn, Castle | Wiltshire rural settlement / pit - 
Copse villa 
107 Dolphin Langton North Yorkshire | rural settlement / - 5.8 
villa 
106 - Langton North Yorkshire | rural settlement / well used as |- 
villa rubbish pit 
134 - Bancroft Buckinghamshire | rural settlement / demolition/ |- 
villa destruction 
debris 
143 Owl 1 Wendens Ambo Essex rural settlement / z 5.19 
villa or farm 
94 Straight- Foxton Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / - - 
centred farm 
59 - Foxton Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / burial - 
farm / cemetery 
62 Straight- Lynch Farm, Orton |Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / burial 4.3 
centred Waterville farm / cemetery 
96 Dolphin to | Orton, Orton Hall Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / - 5.16 
Owl Farm farm 
98 Straight- Thorplands Northamptonshire | rural settlement / dark earth | 5.29 
centred farm 
99 Straight- Thorplands Northamptonshire | rural settlement / intrusivein | 5.26 
centred farm upper pit fill 
145 Straight- Childrey Warren, Oxfordshire rural settlement / buria 4.7 
centred? near Letcombe cemetery 
Bassett 
37 Devolved Easton Hill Wiltshire rural settlement / buria 5.13 
Dolphin cemetery 
63 Concave Glasshoughton, West Yorkshire rural settlement / buria 5.32 
Castleford cemetery 
148 Straight- Great Whelnetham Suffolk rural settlement / buria 3.3 
centred cemetery 
149 Devolved Great Whelnetham Suffolk rural settlement / buria - 
Dolphin cemetery 
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60 - Guilden Morden Cambridgeshire | rural settlement / buria - 

cemetery 

151 Owl 3 Gussage All Saints Dorset rural settlement / buria 5.23 

cemetery 

32 Devolved Horndean Hampshire rural settlement / buria - 
Dolphin cemetery 

35 Straight- Roden Down Berkshire rural settlement / buria - 
centred? cemetery 

152 Straight- Somersham, Knobb's |Cambridgeshire rural settlement / buria - 
centred Farm cemetery 

34 Concave Tubney Wood Oxfordshire rural settlement / buria 5.31 

cemetery 

64 Horse 1 Woodhall, Askrigg North Yorkshire | rural settlement / buria 5.5 

cemetery 

89 Straight- Ickham Kent rural settlement / - - 
centred industria 

122 Dolphin, Keil, Kintyre Argyll and Bute rural settlement / occupation |5.8 
complex- cave 
ended 

117 Dolphin, Newton Bewley, Co. Durham rural settlement = 5.8 
complex- _| Hartlepool 
ended 

150 Devolved Stanwick Northamptonshire | rural settlement - - 
Dolphin 

141 Devolved Carrawburgh Northumberland | military / fort - 3.2 
Dolphin, 
unfinished 

137 Devolved Malton North Yorkshire | military / fort - 3.4 
Dolphin (Norton = vicus) 

138 Devolved Malton North Yorkshire | military / fort - - 
Dolphin (Norton = vicus) 

65 - Norton North Yorkshire | vicus (for Malton burial - 

fort) 

139 Horse 1 Piercebridge Co. Durham military / fort areaoffort |5.5 

ditch 

140 - Piercebridge Co. Durham military / fort bath-house_ |- 

drain 

70 - Portchester Hampshire military / fort (Saxon |- - 

Shore) 

86 Straight- Richborough Kent military / fort (Saxon | building 3.2 
centred, Shore) debris 
unfinished 

142 - Richborough Kent military / fort (Saxon | topsoil - 

Shore) 

119 Devolved South Shields Tyne and Wear military / fort - 5.13 

Dolphin (supply depot for 
Hadrian's Wall) 

120 Devolved South Shields Tyne and Wear military / fort - - 

Dolphin (supply depot for 
Hadrian's Wall) 

118 Straight- South Shields Tyne and Wear military / fort - 5.26 

centred (supply depot for 
Hadrian's Wall) 

121 Straight- South Shields Tyne and Wear military / fort = z 

centred (supply depot for 
Hadrian's Wall) 
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